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News of the Week 


T Geneva on Thursday, March 22nd, Count Clauzel, 
4 the French delegate to the Preparatory Commission 
of the Disarmament Committee, begged his colleagues to 
hold up some of their discussion because the technical 
experts and their Governments were expected to announce 
some successful results of their deliberations. This 
suecess, as we have written in a leading article, seems to 
be in the business of finding a basis for reckoning relative 
naval armaments and may mean the clearing away of 
tiresome barriers to advance. Then M. Litvinoff spoke 
again and apparently wearied the Committee. He 
tailed against Lord Cushendun and even against Mr. 
Gibson. When he became conciliatory and offered to 
substitute at intervals further schemes for total disarma- 
ment, the Committee seems to have been less enthusiastic 
than ever. The good news of the day was that Spain will 
return to the League, of which she has been such a 
valuable member. 

» * * * 

The next day was disappointing. Germany, considering 
herself disarmed and defenceless, has not unnaturally 
taken the line of supporting the fantastic proposals of 
Moscow, and Count Bernstorff found great fault with the 
Commission for rejecting them and yet not making greater 
speed with their own schemes. Last Saturday he proposed, 
that the Council should be 


In order to hasten matters, 


asked to fix the date for the meeting of the Disarmament 
Conference, but the debate was interrupted by M. Lit- 
vinoff producing a new and elaborate (not necessarily the 
worse for that) scheme of universal gradual disarmament. 
The Committee ended its session by resolving to ask the 
Governments to take note of the Soviet proposals and of 
Germany's earlier motion, which we recorded last weck, 
for obtaining more details of each country’s armament. 
* * * * 


In Parliament on Thursday, March 22nd, the House of 
Commons took the Report Stage of the Navy Estimates. 
Members could not refrain from discussing at length the 
affairs of H.M.S. ‘ Royal Oak,’ in spite of Mr. Speaker's 
hint that it was the custom of the House to avoid trench- 
ing upon matters that were sub judice. As the result, 
such matters as the Geneva Conference appeared to have 
less importance. The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
speaking of the many points upon which the three Powers 
represented at that Conference had reached agreement, 
indirectly (and, we fear, with justice), rebuked Lord Cecil 
for his last letter to the Press, which disclosed the Cabinet 
instruction to the British representatives. The next day 
the Commons rejected a Private Member's Bill supported 
by the Labour Party and designed to reintroduce the 
seven hours day in the coal mines. 

* * ** * 

On Monday the Secretary of State for the Dominions 
announced the appointment of a mission of four, Sir 
Harry McGowan, Sir Hugo Hirst, Sir Ernest Clark and 
Mr. Dougal Malcolm, who will go to Australia in August 
for about six months to confer with the Governments 
and others there upon trade between us and them and 
upon emigration. The Consolidated Fund was after- 
wards taken, and Mr. MacDonald raised the subject of 
distressed areas, particularly, of course, the South Wales 
coalfield, though it was later asserted that the plight of 
Durham was worse. The one satisfactory feature of the 
debate was that the temperateness of the speeches 
indicated that the seriousness of the suffering and the 
difficulty of the problem were recognized. Indeed, 
nothing could be more depressing than the spectacle of the 
coal industry declining and most of the speakers looking 
to the Government, not to the industry itself, to save it. 
Besides the suffering, the incidence of rating was fre- 
quently put forward as a drag upon the industry, and 
migration as one of the remedies. 

* * * * 

The miners cling pathetically to the mining villages, 
and it is hard to accuse them of a lack of imagination 
because they cannot believe that the pits that begot and 
have maintained their village will fail them now. We 
should be glad if it is only lack of imagination on our part 
that makes it difficult to believe that the Industrial 
Transference Board will be able to induce willing migration 
on anything like the scale required, but it has our best 
wishes for all the success that it is capable of achieving. 
It is much the same with the Ministry of Labour’s training 
centres. The Minister of Health and the President of the 
Board of Education spoke for the Government. They 


were fully sympathetic but quite firm upon the danger of 
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selecting areas for special financial help not given to all. 
They showed that substantial help has been given none 
the less. Lord Eustace Percy appealed for private 
charity, as the Spectator has, particularly for children’s 
boots to be distributed through school teachers. 

* * * * 


On Tuesday Sir Robert Hutchison raised the question 
of the control of the fighting forces. He eschewed the 
use of the words “‘ Ministry of Defence,” but that is what 
the House debated. The Prime Minister gave a long and 
valuable account of the present organization ; much of 
this pointed to the importance of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. Sir Robert had suggested that this 
advisory Committee should have some executive power, 
but Mr. Baldwin seemed to think that unless we changed 
our theories of Cabinet responsibility, the Committee 
must continue to be advisory. He and Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Secretary of State for War were informing 
rather than conclusive. We can only deduce that there 
is a great deal to be said in favour of the theory of a 
combination of control, especially if the “ super man” 
of whom Mr. Baldwin spoke could be found, but that 
the difficulties in practice are almost insuperable, and 
that the question is bound up with the more tractable 
matter of the size of the Cabinet. 


* * * * 


We sincerely regret the resignation of Lord Cave from 
the Lord Chancellorship. His health has been unsatis- 
factory for some time and the remedy of a complete 
rest was not possible in his case, as many of the Lord 
Chancellor’s legal duties cannot be deputed. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that the Prime Minister should 
accept Lord Cave’s resignation, but we can well under- 
stand his extreme reluctance to lose so accomplished 
and industrious a “ Speaker” from the House of Lords. 
Sir Douglas Hogg becomes Lord Chancellor and Sir 
Thomas Inskip (the present Solicitor-General) succeeds 
Sir Douglas as Attorney-General. Mr. IF. B. Merriman 
becomes Solicitor-General. There were only two obvious 
candidates for the Lord Chancellorship—Lord Birkenhead 
and Sir Douglas Hogg. Lord Birkenhead, who was 
Lord Chancellor from 1919 to 1922, was passed over if 
only because it was undesirable that he should leave the 
India Office now that the inquiry into the Indian Reforms 
is in a highly critical stage. Mr. Baldwin, however, 
must have thought long and anxiously before he consented 
to let Sir Douglas leave the House of Commons, where he 
has been a source of great and constant strength to the 


Government. 
* * x 1 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the old 
question of disfranchising paupers from the election of 
Guardians was raised again. Members of all parties 
showed some agreement about the illogicality of dis- 
franchising local voters and leaving Parliamentary voters 
untouched. The Home Secretary pointed out that when 
the pauper disqualification was removed in 1918 there 
was an admitted doubt whether it ought not to be retained 
for local elections, on the ground that every elector 
ought to be free and independent. Nevertheless, its 
reimposition would restore many injustices, because 
disqualification depended “ not on the ethies of the pauper, 
but the time he was one.” It was better, therefore, 
to punish the giver rather than the recipient of bribes, 
and better still to abolish the temptation cither to 
give or to receive. He was gratified to learn that the 
reform of the Poor Law which would effect this abolition 
would have the support of the Socialists. Mr. Harvey 
then withdrew his motion, 


The elections for new Metropolitan Guardians will tak, 
place on April 2nd. The apathy of voters has bee 
appalling in the past. We urge those of our readey 
who are voters to do their duty next Monday, and to yoy 
for candidates who have knowledge of the operation of thy 
Poor Law which they will have to administer ; who knoy 
the moral, as well as the economic, harm wrought by 
lax or ignorant Guardians as well as by those who woylj 
subvert the well-tried methods of administration. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday the Convocations of Canterbury anf 
York met to consider whether they should approy: 
of the revised Prayer Book Measure going forward ty 
the Church Assembly. The two Archbishops careful) 
explained the changes and the reason for them, and 
earnestly appealed for continued support. A speci 





point was given to this appeal by the decision of th 
Bishop of Truro to vote against the Measure though 
he had supported it in its first form. The Bishop ¢ 
Truro (Dr. Frere) evidently thinks that the changes 
which are intended to be nothing more than explanation 
or elucidations, take away something which had _ bee 
conceded to the Anglo-Catholies. Evidently the clucida 
tions were desirable, for nothing whatever has reall 
been taken away. The Archbishop of Canterbury said 

** IT do from my heart trust that we are now in process of bringin; 
to a close this anxious and long-drawn controversy and obtainin; 
at last a solution which we have prayed for during years of effon. 
. . . Here lies the Book with all its faults, the product of thee 
many years of consideration and reconsideration since in its initi: 
form it emanated nearly eight years ago from the Houses of Con. 
vocation. lts evolution and enrichment have during these year 
been a continuous process. Do you wish it to be made availabe 


for use, or do you relegate it to the limbo of endeavours whic 
never came to maturity ?. . . Let this Book come into use wher 


it is wanted and as it is wanted. . . . It will make for unity, i 
will make for order. It will make for peace.” 
* * " * 


In answer to questions in the House on Thursday, 
March 22nd, the Prime Minister said that neither H.M.: 
Government nor the Imperial Wireless and Cable Con- 
ference had any knowledge of the details of the merger of 
the Eastern Telegraph and the Marconi companies. This 
merger was announced last week and we referred to it in 
our financial columns. If the combination works fa 
efliciency and economy, so much the better, though it 
is the kind of service in which we dread the inevitabk 
monopoly unless there is very careful control on chal! 
of the public. Some Governmental control or suppor 
is also needed from the very different point of vicw o 
security in war time, especially as it is well know 
that an American company would dearly like to posses 
any of the companies’ facilities. The fusion was 
announced to be subject to agreements with the Govem- 
ment and the Imperial Conference. The “ Beam” 
system will obviously be the most important subject 
negotiation. 
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* x * a 


The cables which have served us wonderfully wel 
are now in some _ respects outrivalled and, like 
the railway companies in regard to road _ haulage, 
the telegraph company wants to get forward  witl 
the times rather than be beaten by a new invention. 
To enter the wireless field it must combine with wireless 
business. In this the “Beam” system appears t¢ 
have by far the best prospects and the Government! 
with its control of the “ Beam”’ stations is in a very 
strong position for negotiating. 

* * * * 
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We trust that the Government will not be tempted to 
try to administer the cable or wireless services more thal 
is necessary, but to leave that in the hands of private 
enterprise, of those who are expert and whose business if 
is to operate economically. The Committee appointed te 
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recommend improvements in the inland telegraph service 
recognize this in their Report which was issued last week 
(Cmd. 3058—6d.). They do not recommend handing 
over to private enterprise that uneconomic service which 
costs the taxpayer huge sums usually, but they say that 
the “root fault of the Service” is that there is for the 
Government officials engaged in it no hope of reward 
for increased effort or efliciency and little fear of dismissal 
jor inefficiency. They make a number of technical 
recommendations and others for increased charges during 
busy hours if the Postmaster-General “feels that an 
increase in tariff is worth while.”’ We are sure that it is 
jot. The telephone has beaten the telegraph over short 
distances and the higher charges would inevitably mean 
still fewer telegrams. 
* % * * 





Sir John Simon and some of his colleagues have now 
rturned to Delhi. At a luncheon there, attended by 
many members of all parties in the Central Legislature, 
sir John made a speech in which he reviewed the tour 
of the Commission, and gave a summary of the impres- 
sons received by the Commission during the two months 
that they have been in India. He confirms our trust in 
his patience to overcome any unpropitious distrust that 
appeared so strong at first. He did not speak enthusiasti- 
ally, but declared himself “ not dissatisfied with the 
results.” Certainly there is the negative success that 
yo other constructive proposals have been brought 
forward in opposition to the Commission’s offer of the 
“Joint Free Conference ’” made upon their first arrival 
at Delhi. Before the Commission pays its second visit 
io India we expect to see a great change of opinion in 
favour of reasonable co-operation. 

x a * * 

The King, who earlier in the week opened the new 
salleries of the Science Museum in South Kensington, 
visited the City last Saturday to open the new building 
of Lloyd’s. In South Kensington the prescience of the 
BPrince Consort led to the Commissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851 holding the large area of land which is gradually 
bing covered by National Museums. In the City the 
King was encouraging private enterprise, and yet Lloyd’s 
isunoflicially a national, or even an international, insti- 
tution. Since its coffee-house days it has lodged for a 
entury and a half in the Royal Exchange. Now it has 
its own fine house near-by, designed by Sir Edwin Cooper, 
where it will continue to do business, not only for the 
British Merchant Marine, but for the whole world. Such 
is the reputation that began to be built up in Edward 
And Lloyd’s depends upon the Merchant 
Marine. We wish that we had had space last week to 
wite of the dinner (held at the Mansion House two 
lays before the opening at Lloyd’s) of the youthful 
Company of Master Mariners. The Prince of Wales spoke 
in his capacity of Master of the Merchant Navy and 
Fishing Fleets, and the Prime Minister made one of 
his delightfully discursive speeches, ranging from the 
‘Great Harry’ to the life-boat of to-day, and from 
philology to the piratical habits of the Welsh. 





* * * * 

Our hopes for the Lancashire cotton industry are raised 
gain by the announcement of a new effort from within 
towards reorganization. The last negotiations which 
we had to chronicle between employers and operatives 
were most disappointing, and seemed likely to bring the 





re than 
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mills nearer and nearer to bankruptcy. The new scheme 
isnot concerned with hours or wages, but with the finance 
and unification of the interests of the mills in the American 
section of the industry, which has been suffering the 
longest and the most bitterly, The Cotton Yarn Associa- 


tion, which, though severely criticized in some quarters, 
has alone shown an adaptability to new conditions, has 
worked out a scheme for establishing a Lancashire Textile 
Corporation. Mill-owners, experts and the banks, which 
are deeply involved by their loans to companies that have 
gone on competing for unprofitable trade, have been 
consulted, and this is the product of their efforts. 
* * * * 

It will be a holding company into which mills are in- 
viled to come in on a basis reached by valuation of their 
property. If enough of them accept the invitation, they 
will be amalgamated inside the Corporation. Mr. J. L. 
Tattersall explained at a meeting held in Manchester on 
Tuesday that if the Corporation was formed they could 
expect great savings in bulk buying, in centralized control 
of selling, in reduction of executive costs, and in other 
directions in which industrial combinations have lately 
found salvation. Our hopes for the success of the 
scheme are based first and foremost on the fact that 
neither the Government nor outside financiers are called 
in. It is the scheme of the enterprising section within 
the industry of men who know the business. 

* * * * 

A good deal of feeling is rising over the announcement 
of certain London hospitals that they will not in future 
receive new female students for co-education with the 
male students. We quite agree that nowadays cold 
reason points to no discrimination between the sexes. 
But we feel strongly that other things besides reason 
entered into the problem. It is not only that we approve 
any claim of a Hospital Committee to be master in its 
own house, but anyone who knows anything of medical 
education in the Universities or Hospital Schools knows 
that, reasonably or not, an undesirable sclf-consciousness 
must be thrust upon young men and maidens who to- 
gether attend some of the oral teaching and the practical 
anatomy. Though we realize the value of sport in forming 
the esprit de corps of the Hospital Schools, the plea that 
they want men and not women carries no weight with us. 
There is more force in what the teaching staffs feel, 
namely, that while their teaching of men gives full value 
in the future, half their teaching of women is rendered 
much less valuable because so many give up the practice 
of medicine upon marriage. They urge that the women’s 
schools, into which no men are admitted, are ample for the 
teaching of the women who will give their lives to medicine. 

* * * #* 

The University Sports were decided last Saturday. 
Cambridge won by eight events to three. Three Cam- 
bridge men, Mr. Rinkel (Clare), Mr. Green (a freshman of 
Christ’s) and Mr. Weightman-Smith (Selwyn) carried off 
six events between them. The Boat Race will be rowed 
on Saturday morning this week. The Cambridge crew 
is supposed to be slightly the better although it has 
suffered lately from drastic changes. New men were 
taken in to fill the two bow thwarts and the stroke was 
changed not long ago. 


* * * * 


Mr. J. B. Atkins has returned from his visit to the 
United States and we hope to publish next week the 
first of a series of articles from him upon present conditions 
in America and the relations between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

* * * * 

3ank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1027; ; on Wednesday week 102}; a year ago 101}}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88} x.d.; on Wednesday 
week 89} ; a year ago 86 x.d. Conversion Loan (34 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 76} x.d. ; on Wednesday week 763 x.d. ; 
a year ago 744§ x.d. 
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Naval Disarmament 


HE international relations of Naval Powers, especi- 
ally of the United States and ourselves, loom large 
again this week among world politics, and action concern- 
ing them is moving apace. We recorded last week the 
introduction into the House of Representatives at 
Washington of the comparatively modest Naval Bill. 
This modesty was due to the very strong representations 
of public opinion that had been made by all kinds of 
societies and individual spokesmen, to the realization 
of the terrific expenditure with which the Big Navy 
Party would saddle their country if they had their way, 
and most of all to common sense and good will. These 
last persuaded Americans that though Great Britain’s 
concession of naval supremacy was natural and right in 
American eyes, yet the vaunting of an overwhelming 
superiority to every other nation on the seas looked a 
little incongruous beside American declarations of a love 
of peace, to say nothing of preachments to Europe on the 
folly of squabbling, on the wrongheadedness of looking 
to force as the principal instrument of policy. 

The Chairman of the House Sub-Committee on Naval 
Appropriations, who must have studied the procés- 
verbaux of the Limitation Conference at Geneva as 
closely as anyone, spoke last week very sympathetically 
of the British proposals made there and went on to 
suggest that, as the Conference failed over the cruisers, 
the nations who signed the Washington Treaty might 
turn their attention again to capital ships and, as a step 
towards disarmament and economy, consider the reduction 
of the numbers of capital ships allocated to each Power. 
Before Mr. French uttered this very sensible suggestion, 
H.M.’s Government must have excogitated their sugges- 
tions which on Saturday last at Geneva were presented 
by Lord Cushendun to the representatives on the Prepar- 
atory Commission of the Disarmament Committee of the 
other four Powers that signed the Washington Treaty. 
These suggestions are not entirely new because the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had the gist of them in his pocket 
at Geneva last year. They were not discussed there 
because the delegates from the United States were not 
empowered to consider any advance in the matters over 
which agreement was reached at Washington in 1922, 
but only the outstanding question of cruisers. The 
suggestions were for a reduction, not of numbers as Mr. 
French suggested, but of size, setting the maximum 
tonnage at 30,000 instead of 35,000; reducing the 
maximum size of guns from 16 inches to 13°5 inches; 
and prolonging the life before replacement of capital ships 
from twenty to twenty-six years. So much for the 
United States and Great Britain. But there is a third 
significant event to chronicle although at present we can 
only conjecture its results. On Thursday, March 22nd, 
the French delegate at Geneva asked the Preparatory 
Commission to hold its hand in certain directions because 
the technical experts were successfully dealing with some 
delicate matters with their Governments behind them. 
This has been understood at Geneva, probably rightly, 
to indicate that the Naval advisers there have found at 
last some means of relating the strengths of navies in 
spite of the old disagreement about reckoning by the 
sum total of tonnage or by numbers and tonnage in 
different classes. If this should mean the removal of 
difficulties which have kept France and ourselves from 
having a sound basis for discussion, it is a weleome event 
to set beside the American and British indications of 
willingness to go forward. 

The hopes of advance which we allowed ourselves to 
express last week are so encouragingly confirmed that 


we actually begin to warn ourselves against haste. Ther 
are certain questions which must be tackled quickly, jg 
at all, by the experts. For instance, in the Washingtoy 
Treaty the Rules for Replacement set down the date of 
laying down keels of new construction as not earlier thay 
“ten years from November 12th, 1921.”’ But we do not 
want to see any haste in summoning anything like , 
second formal Geneva Conference for Limitation. Apart 
from other reasons the preoccupation of the United 
States in her Presidential Election would endanger the 
clear thinking and single-minded attention that we should 
expect of her in discussion, and the election, for al! we 
know, might endanger the continuity of her policy, 
Time can be very profitably spent in cultivating under. 
standing and good will. There is, for instance, a grea 
need of comprehension between us on what is called jp 
America “ the freedom of the seas.”” We have more thay 
once hinted for the need of coming to an understanding 
about it, because we believe that Americans have bee 





persuaded that the Allies in the War got advantages to 
which they had no right over the United States Goven.- 
ment before May, 1917. They do not know the lines o 
discussion between the Governments, nor do they realix 
that the visible operation of the blockade, the examinatin 
of American cargoes, was due to arrangements, contracts 
for valuable consideration, made with shipowners and net 
with the United States Government. The uninstructed 
mass of Americans remember that their overseas 
trade was controlled and they resent that recollection, 
In theory the Jurists at The Hague are the right Court t 
make a pronouncement upon the matter, but we 
should feel a good deal of trepidation about any hard and 
fast pronouncement unless it were, in effect, a codification 
of Law as made in the American and British Prize Courts. 
If it were that, we should feel entirely satisfied. Thos 
Courts have built up the best possible International Law 
of Blockade and scarcely any discord exists between them. 

The history books read in the United States are a sub- 
ject on which we can not enter now. We will risk a 
charge of being intimidated by the Mayor of Chicago. 
But we should not expect to find ourselves disagreeing 
with any that held up to admiration the work of the Fed: 
eral Prize Courts during the Civil War, or even during 
earlier conflicts in which we ourselves were concerned. 

Then on our side we may be accused of not under 
standing the Monroe Doctrine. We can only say that 
every nation that signed the Covenant of the League 
accepted the Doctrine, and we must be given credit for 
that. It is reasonable on the other side to set against 
what America expects of us in connexion with the Monroe 
Doctrine our commitments under the Covenant. Blockade 
is there recognized but blockade of an American Republi¢ 
could only be undertaken with due consideration for the 
Doctrine. Is it unfair to ask the United States to agree 
with members of the League that both parties should 
respect the duties that the other has undertaken? It 
would not be demanding something for nothing if we 
asked the United States to respect a blockade declared 
by the League against an “ aggressor’ nation while we 
respect the Monroe Doctrine. No discussions in the 
immediate future would be more useful than any which 
would impress the world with the notion that the threat 
of war will find the great naval Powers united in 4 
determination to enforce International Law upon the 
High Seas, and this we hold to be entirely compatible 
with the obligations undertaken by those who signed 
the Covenant of the League or who pronounced and 
uphold the Monroe Doctrine. 
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Britain and 


OME weeks have passed since the rejection of the 
Anglo-Egyptian draft Treaty, and it is possible 
to reconsider the position with the further data available. 
We find no occasion for undue pessimism, or for 
modifying the position we took up three weeks ago 
when we expressed the hope that a fresh effort will be 
made to reach agreement on the difficult problem of the 
British troops in Egypt, for undoubtedly the main 
stumbling-block was the retention of the British forces. 
The continued presence in Egypt of British occupying 
forces—apart from the Canal Zone—seems incompatible 
with the independence of Egypt. 

As we wrote at the time, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
made a genuine effort to mect the Egyptian point of 
view, and never before has agreement between Great 
Britain and Egypt been nearer. The British Foreign 
Oilice showed a welcome spirit of generosity in its 
handling of what remains one of the most difficult 
external problems with which this country has to deal. 
Although the understanding which Sir Austen had 
arrived at with Sarwat Pasha was not endorsed by the 
Egyptian Government, the fact that the 
principal spokesmen of Great Britain and Egypt reached 
agreement. The most hopeful factor in the situation is 
the knowledge that Great Britain has admitted before 
the world that Egypt is not solely a British interest, but 
a subject of international concern; how else can our 
willingness to submit the vexed question of the British 
Occupation to the League of Nations in ten years’ time 
be interpreted ? 

A section of opinion at Cairo thinks that if Zaghlul 
Pasha had lived agreement would have been more easy, 
because of the unique position he occupied in the esteem 
of his fellow-countrymen. A correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian in Egypt wrote recently : “ Zaghlul, 
however erratic a course he may have steered, knew 
very well that Egypt needed Great Britain and would 
have to sacrifice some of her theories to fulfil British 
needs. There is little doubt that during the last two 
years he had begun to feel strongly that the task 
appropriate to his old age was the establishment of a 
lasting foundation of friendship between the two 
countries.” One of the difficulties of the situation is 
that Zaghlul has left no successor with the same influence 
that he possessed. There are grounds for encouragement, 
however, in the comparative good temper shown at the 
time of the rejection of the proposed Treaty, very different 
from the bitterness and disorder displayed at the time of 
the appointment and visit of the Milner Mission nine 
years ago. On the British side, the chief essential at 
the present time is patience and a readiness to reopen 
negotiations on the vexed question of the British 
Occupation, always with the reservation that the safety 
of the Suez Canal must be safeguarded. 

An encouraging factor has been the important speech 
made by Mustapha Pasha Nahas, the new Prime Minister. 
Nationalist leaders do not as a rule speak in such warm 
terms of the possibility of co-operation with the British 
Empire. In advocating an entente between the two 
countries, the new Premier said: ‘I have always been 
of the opinion, even in the darkest moments, when I 
was at Aden and in the Seychelles, that the day would 
come when Great Britain and Egypt would reach an 
agreement. That day will come, sooner or later, according 
to circumstances and according to the dispositions of 
the two countries. But in my opinion an eventual accord 
is inevitable. In my capacity as head of the Govern- 
ment and leader of the majority, I can aflirm that the 


remains 


Egypt—The Next Step 


Egyptian people's disposition towards Great Britain and 
the idea of agreement are still good, but that everything 
depends on the disposition of Great Britain herself.” 
We can assure the Egyptian Prime Minister that there 
are many in Great Britain who are anxious to see a 
strong and independent Egypt in permanent alliance with 
the British Empire, and who think that a strong and 
friendly Egypt is one of Britain’s major interests. But 
when we treat with Egypt, we must be careful not to 
adopt the position of a schoolmaster lecturing his charge; 
discussions must proceed on a footing of equality, as 
Nahas Pasha has said. 

There is no reason why Great Britain should give up 
any vital interest, but, as we said on a previous occasion, 
in our view the security of the Suez Canal will in the last 
resort depend on the British Navy. If we were prepared 
to refer this vexed question of the British occupying 
forces to the League of Nations ten years from the signing 
of the Treaty, why cannot we go a step further and see 
if we can meet the Egyptian point of view by offering to 
submit the question to the League of Nations at an earlier 
date? We have everything to gain by putting our 
position in Egypt on a legitimate footing. The moral 
gain would be enormous, for we cannot forget, even if we 
would do so, the very specific pledges of previous British 
Prime Ministers, that our occupation was a temporary 
one. From the standpoint of the British taxpayer a 
friendly Egypt would be a great gain, and we think that 
there are many more persons in authority in Egypt, 
despite some of their public utterances, who realize 
that the best interests of their country demand an 
Anglo-Egyptian understanding and an end to the 
present unsatisfactory situation. They have no desire 
to see the complete withdrawal of British forces 
from the Canal banks, leaving the country open to 
some other European invader, although they do not 
say so. 

We regard the question of the guarantecing of vital 
international highways as of international concern and 
we would welcome the co-operation of the League of 
Nations in this matter. But we would even go further. 
The two greatest Naval Powers in the world at the present 
time are the British Empire and the United States. 
Just because they failed to reach agreement on the 
question of cruiser parity at Geneva, is there any reason 
why we should not enter into an agreement about guaran- 
teeing the freedom of some of the vital ocean highways ? 
If the United States were ready to enter upon a mutual 
guarantee to keep the Suez Canal open in time of war, 
could not we on our side, as a quid pro quo, undertake to 
give a similar guarantee as regards the Panama Canal ? 
If the two great English-speaking Powers undertook to 
keep these international highways open, can it be seriously 
contended that they would not succeed in doing so? 
This would be an effective piece of English-speaking co- 
operation for the good of mankind. 

The excellent spirit which has been shown both in 
Great Britain and Egypt when the announcement of the 
temporary failure of the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations was 
announced prompts us to believe that a resumption of 
negotiations would be by no means hopeless, and we hope 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain will take up the threads 
where he dropped them. There would be no more useful 
piece of constructive statesmanship in the whole field 
of British external relations than the signing of an Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty which would ensure an Egypt friendly 
to the British Commonwealth and in perpetual alliance 
with it. 
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Slum Clearance 


T is no bad thing, perhaps, even in the midst of an 

exposure of the slum horrors of Great Britain, 

to turn for a moment to the other side of the picture 

and consider what actually has been done in the way 
of clearance and rehousing. 

There is no danger, unfortunately, of being able to 
give facts or figures which can reassure the public, or 
lull them into a complacent belief that the slum problem 
is being tackled on anything like an adequate scale. 
But it is worth while to write of instances where some- 
thing has been done, even if only on a small scale, to show 
that this great nightmare of muddle and mismanagement 
will dissolve when we open our eyes to the true facts 
and open our hearts and minds in a concerted effort 
to end the evil. 

We are not dealing with the great housing schemes 
that are being undertaken all over the country. As 
we have pointed out before, these housing schemes do 
little more than cope with the increase in the population, 
and therefore have no direct effect on clearance. But 
they do indirectly relieve congestion, and congestion 
is itself one of the more important factors that go to 
the making of a slum. Take half the families out of 
their miserable surroundings, and those that are left 
behind will very likely be able to raise the character 
of the place into something decent, while, if the houses 
can be reconditioned at the same time as the overcrowding 
is abolished, so much the better. Indeed it is on a 
comprehensive scheme of reconditioning that the best 
prospect for the immediate future rests. 

One often hears the assurance that such a_ process 
is useless, that in fact it is the slum dwellers that make 
the slums and not vice versa, and that our unfortunates 
from the depth of our cities will quickly * beslum ” new 
houses when they are given them. But the truth is that 
about six out of seven of those families who have been 
brought out of darkness into light at once make a success 
of life under their new surroundings. They cultivate 
their gardens, they keep their houses in order, and show 
that they were only waiting for the barest opportunity 
for decency in order to live ordered and comparatively 
hygienic lives. The sixth or the seventh householder 
is less successful. He fails cither completely, or in 
some degree, varying from complete breakdown and 
consequent inability to keep the house, to a mere 
failure to keep the garden tidy. Propagandists on 
both sides tend to exaggerate, but a proportion of five 
or six to one proves the correctness of our belief 
that human nature will react favourably to improved 
conditions. 

The present writer can well recollect seeing some 
rehoused tenants from a Glasgow slum a day or so after 
they had moved to a block of new Council houses which 
had been put up about a mile from their old quarters. 
The new estate was a hive of activity. The visit was 
on a Saturday, and the men were at home and a large 
number were at work in the gardens, women were putting 
out their washing lines, outside fences and paths were 
being made. Inside the houses the women were still 
more actively at work. This scheme was, of course, 
merely an ordinary housing scheme which happened 
to be drawing its tenants from a slum area. The slum, 
unfortunately, was not being demolished. It had to 
be preserved for other tenants, now not so desperately 


overcrowded, 

In our Boroughs in London a certain amount of actual 
clearance in the sense of demolition has been attempted. 
Bermondsey is a very well-known example. There 


is no available land for building in the whole Borough; 
therefore every area which is cleared must have new 
houses built on the actual site of the clearance. One 
site of just over four acres has been cleared, and rebuilt 
with attractive and well-planned cottages, each having 
a large kitchen-living room, a parlour, three bedrooms, 
a bathroom and scullery, with a front and back garden, 
About 150 houses have been demolished, and about 100 
new houses have been erected. The new houses haye 
been built at the low cost of £550 per house, which 
is £120 lower than the lowest outside tender. Apart 
from the actual demolishing and rebuilding, the Council 
has reconditioned many insanitary houses. Again, 
because no little part of the horror of the slums 
is created by the drab monotony of their endless and 
barren streets, some 10,000 trees have been planted by 
the Council. Churchyards, disused burial grounds, 
and small waste places have been used for little public 
gardens, which have been planted and sown so that 
a very great change is coming over the whole aspect oj 
Bermondsey. 

Battersea and Stepney Borough Councils have also 
made a beginning in slum clearance. Battersea cleared 
the Plough Road area recently and Stepney has cleared 
the infamous Limehouse Fields. These movements are 
admittedly but experimental steps, the use of which is 
rather to demonstrate the feasibility of the task and to 
gain experience in how it ought to be tackled rather 
than to deal with large areas. 

From Westminster there are encouraging reports and 
we can commend the generosity of the Duke of West- 
minster (who feels his responsibilities keenly) for the 
move his representatives have made towards improving 
the Grosvenor Estate. The scheme which the City 
Council proposes to develop with the help of the Duke 
is, indeed, a Reconstruction Scheme, and will not 
increase the housing accommodation in Westminster. 
It is one of very great importance, however, because it 
is especially designed to do away with insanitary and 
overcrowded houses in the worst part of the recently 
flooded area and to erect on a part of the site moderna 
up-to-date flats, in which, the Duke stipulates, the 
occupiers of the bad houses shall be accommodated. 
Earlier in the year the City Council had approved 
another scheme which it is proposed to develop on a 
site of about 2} acres belonging to the Council. This 
scheme provides for the development of the site with 
shops and oflices on the lower floors and working-class 
flats above. No details are at present available, but 
the Westminster City Council is to be congratulated 
on having taken a decisive step in its civic housing and 
to have responded to the awakened conscience of the 
ratepayers and the demand manifest during the past 
two or three years that the workers shall be decently 
housed. In arousing the public, the Westminster 
Housing Association and Survey group have done excellent 
work and we trust we shall hear no more of the City 
Council's late angry protests against “* outside inter 
ference.” They have now taken a forward step in 
consonance with public opinion, and there must be no 
turning back. 

The chief housing authority for London is the L.C.C, 
who are one of London’s great landlords. To-day they 
own over 27,000 houses, and have schemes under way for 
building another 14,500 homes. These houses hold 
some 114,000 persons, that is, a population greater than 
that of Huddersfield or Wolverhampton, or of the whole 
Metropolitan Borough of Marylebone. The bulk of 
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this building has, of course, dealt only with the growth 
in population. Since the War, however, the L.C.C. has 
done something towards slum clearance. In the years 
1920-1925 it rehoused 2,184 persons, and during 1926- 
1927 2,874 persons, all of whom had been displaced by 
various slum clearance schemes. All this goes to show 
that interesting and successful experiments have been 


made both by various Borough Councils and the L.C.C., 
but that is all. Clearance on a grand scale still awaits 
the rising tide of public opinion, which will not tolerate 
the continuance of these plague spots and breeding- 
grounds for Communism in our midst. What has been 
done already should prove useful when a really adequate 
slum clearance scheme is evolved. 


The Week in Parliament 


WO coal debates of first-rate importance and a most 
T suggestive discussion on the subject of a Ministry 
of Defence took place in the House of Commons this 
week, and made it the most interesting of the session. 

On Friday, Mr. Lloyd George made a supreme bid 
for the miners’ support. His advances were repulsed 
with scorn, and he left the Chamber in natural and to 
some extent justifiable indignation. 

The best speech of the day came from Mr. Geoffrey 
Ellis, whose analysis of the difficulties confronting the 
coalowners was painstaking, lucid, and on the whole 
convincing. He appears to have become a convert to 
the idea of unification within limits. Nothing new 
came from the Socialists, and those on the Government 
side of the House were chiefly interested in the complete 
failure of the attempt to initiate a Liberal-Labour 
rapprochement on the basis of a seven-hour day for the 
coal industry. The truth of the matter is that, with 
the exception of a few front-benchers, the rank and file 
of the Labour Party will have no truck with Mr. George 
at any price. The cheers which greeted Mr. Hall's 
violent and scathing denunciation of the Liberal leader 
were an ample demonstration of this fact, and their 
significance was fully appreciated in every quarter of 
the House. Moreover, even if a majority of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party were to favour a_ working 
arrangement with the Liberals, either now or in the 
future, the movement in the country would not look 
at it, and would repudiate them without hesitation or 
delay. No one knows this better than Mr. MacDonald, 
who has in any case no great liking for Mr. George’s 
policy, character, or methods, and in this view he is 
supported by the more active of his supporters, such as 
Mr. Dalton and Mr. Johnston. 

Liberal newspapers may plead for a Liberal-Labour 
alliance with ever-increasing eloquence and fervour. 
Those who have even an elementary acquaintance 
with the real facts of the political situation know that 


Boarding School 


\ R. STEPHEN GWYNN is sorry for the British 
4 parent, but he clearly thinks him rather an ass. 
He must be an ass, because only an ass would send his 


sons to a boarding-school. Boys get no advantage from 


these boarding-schools except expensive coaching in 
games. ‘* Morally and intellectually they can be as well 


brought up at home.” If a boarding-school master cares 
for cuiture he “ has everything against him,” and, as for 
character training, the school does no more for that than 
turn a boy over to the influence of the other boys and 
keep him out of mischief for as many hours a day as 
possible. Evidently the British boarding-school is a 
wholly deplorable institution. 

If this is really so, then clearly the only hope is the 
home—formal teaching by day in a day-school, culture 
and character training in the evenings at home. But in 
the home dwells the parent, and the parent is a very poor 
creature (besides being an ass), if Mr. Gwynn’s account of 
him is true. He has a contempt for learning (“* not one 


such talk is the merest moonshine. That is what makes 
the position so curious, the future so obscure. 

The debate on the distressed areas in the mining 
districts was restrained, informative, and sombre. Mr, 
MacDonald gave information which was at once tragic 
and unchallenged, but his constructive suggestions were 
the merest palliatives. Mr. Chamberlain was sympathetic 
and not unhopeful, but he did not commit himself ta 
definite action of any kind. The rest of the debate con- 
sisted of a steady and disheartening reiteration of facts 
which were generally known to the House, although Mr. 
Macmillan had some interesting observations to make 
about rating, and Mr. Whitehead devoted some part of 
his speech to the more profitable theme of industrial 
reorganization. Lord Eustace Percy assured the House 
that he would give his personal attention to the matter, 
Nevertheless, members went rather sadly home to bed. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Lloyd George, reacting characteris- 
tically to his rebuff of the previous Friday, made a speech 
which was received with rounds of applause on the 
Unionist benches. Sir Robert Hutchison had opened the 
debate with a plea for an Executive General Staff. The 
Prime Minister, following, had read a speech of inor- 
dinate length, which made it abundantly clear that the 
co-ordination of Imperial defence was not a subject which 
interested him. Here was Mr. George’s opportunity, and 
he took full advantage of it. Unionist back-benchers are 
on the whole deeply concerned about the present admin- 
istration of our fighting services and evinced a growing 
interest in and enthusiasm for the original and suggestive 
views which he expressed. A slashing attack on the 
Government by Colonel Moore Brabazon and some wise 
words on the administrative machine from Captain Loder 
concluded an excellent and rather significant afternoon’s 
work. Not the least significant episode was Mr. George’s 
final remark: ‘“ You must handle this thing, and it is 
handling the country wants to-day,” and the Unionist 


applause which greeted it WatTCHMAN, 


and Day School 


English parent in ten cares how much his son acquires in 
the way of book learning”). He is inclined to be a snob. 
He does not know how to apportion his own income 
sensibly. Can a man like that be the ideal educator of 
the new generation? Surely not. What then is to be 
done, if schools and parents are both so unsatisfactory ? 

Clearly it all depends on which cf the two is the worse : 
whether the boarding-school or the home is the more un- 
satisfactory on the whole. Mr. Gwynn thinks hardly of 
the boarding-school, and with much of what he says it is 
impossible not to agree. Certainly the public schools 
cannot compete as dispensers of culture with a really 
cultured home, and “when a boy leaves school well 
bred and with a love of learning, his home has counted 
for more in that result than his school.’ This is often 
true—too true. Yet what proportion of English homes 
are really cultured homes? Every schoolmaster knows 
some which are, some which it is a liberal education te be 
allowed to visit in the holidays. But they are few, and 
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after all the lucky boys who come from them can still 
spend a quarter of the year in their parents’ company. 
It may even do them good to spend the rest with amiable 
Philistines and learn to rub shoulders with ordinary 
Englishmen. The other homes, the great majority of 
homes, are culturally below the level of the public schools, 
low though that may be. In every school (but not in 
every home) learning is valued—a little by all, a great 
deal by some. In every school (but not in every home) 
a clever boy finds others like himself and rubs up his 
brains against theirs in debates and essay socicties and 
nocturnal conversations in the studies. In every schoo] 
(but not in every home) a boy has the chance of being 
given an interest in things that he never hears of in the 
holidays and of being lent books which his father does not 
know exist. In every school (but not in every home) a 
boy has access to a library where he can discover and 
develop tastes which he did not suspect in himself till he 
took down a certain book on a wet Sunday afternoon. 
Judged even by the test of culture the boarding-school is 
better than the home for just those nine boys (out of 
ten) whose parents Mr. Gwynn says do not care how 
much their children learn. 

Mr. Gwynn says that a boy at a boarding-school misses 
“that semi-apprenticeship to his father’s business which 
comes of daily contact, overhearing talk and the rest.” 
A doctor’s family is a case in point. “* A doctor’s son who 
is going to be a doctor loses a deal of education by being 
sent away to school.” He does, but he still has the 
holidays to hear about his father’s cases and the latest 
medical discoveries, and it is not all doctors who have a 
wide culture outside their professional interests. Even 
so, doctors form only one class in the community. Is 
early apprenticeship to stockbroking desirable ?—or to 
button manufacturing ?—or to the exporting of stecl 
rails ?—or to insurance ?—or to the Bar ?—or (if we are 
honest) to studio life or race-horse owning ? And what 
of the boy whose father is serving in India, or away with 
his ship in the Mediterranean, or running railways in the 
Argentine? Every Headmaster knows something of 
several hundred English homes, and if he is as lucky as I 
have been he likes and admires several hundred English 
parents. That privilege is a chief source of his happiness. 
But it is no disloyalty to his many friends to say that for 
width of knowledge and variety of mental stimulus few 
familics can compete with the large and miscellaneous 
household of a public school. 

But knowledge and mental stimulus are not everything. 
What of character? What of manners? Here it is 
certainly the home that matters most. Truth, un- 
selfishness, and some other essentials of character if not 
acquired in childhood can rarely be acquired in later days. 
Manners, too, if they are to be instinctive afterwards, are 
best learnt in the nursery. Nevertheless, it is not impos- 
sible for a rough diamond to be polished, and some of the 
harder qualities of character are developed better in a 
community of men like a public school than in any 
family, however numerous. But the essential point is 
that the best work of a good home is done early. Most of 
it has been already done before a boy is old enough for 
school, and it can be continued and completed after that 
during three months in every twelve. During the other 
nine the boarding-school has a definite contribution to 
make, for as childhood passes away his school gives a 
young man what his home caw never give—a chance to 
move as an independent being among other men. Many 
a preparatory school boy, too, would never learn to trust 
himself or be himself, if he were not, as it were, cut off 
from his base for long spells at a time. But when man- 
hood is approaching it is more important still that the 
developing boy should be a good deal away from liome- 


~~ 


Otherwise he will come to associate his home not with 
happiness but with boredom, not with holidays ang 
liberty but with all that cramps his lengthening limbs, 
Everything young is prompted by instinct at one Stage 
of its development to stretch itself and go off “ on its 
own.” There is more room to flap growing wings in q 
boarding-school than in any home. That is not all. [f 
you wish to appreciate London you will be wise to live in 
the country for most of the year; if you wish to appre. 
ciate your home you will be wise to live in a boarding. 
school for nine months of the twelve. No one knows 
better than a schoolmaster what the love of sons and 
mothers can be. But between fourteen and twenty the 
son’s love suffers a deep change—a change of kind not of 
degree—and such changes set up strains. In a short 
school holiday these strains may not appear, but in three 
hundred and sixty-five successive evenings they may 
cause acute distress. Even were no strains involved in 
adolescence, people who are fond of each other can none 
the less get tired of each other, and those three hundred 
and sixty-five successive evenings may bring boredom to 
both sides in the most affectionate families. 

We must remember too that all homes are not good 
homes. There is much self-indulgence in these days, 
Wild oats are no longer confined to youth. Indeed, oats 
are being worn wild with grey hair now, and the influences 
a boy meets at home may not all make for refinement and 
simplicity. But at school, life must be simple and may 
be refined. Adolescence has indeed its troubles and 
things do not always go right in schools, but youth 
can touch pitch and not be defiled, and in general the 
refinement of a schoolboy over seventeen is among the 
most startling of his qualities. There are probably more 
puritans in an English public school than in any other 
community on earth. Thank goodness they do not know 
that they are puritans; if they did they would be 
intolerable. But unconscious puritans are not bad 
company for the children of some modern homes. 

In every hundred boys there may be five who would 
do better to live at home than go to school. In every 
hundred homes there may be five in which rare qualities 
have formed an environment for youth better than any 
school can give. But it is my working creed—based on 
one-sided experience, I admit—that for nearly every 
ordinary English boy a boarding-school is a better place 
in term-time than his home. If it were not so, perhaps 
we should not have the boarding-school to send him to. 
For these schools of ours have grown out of our soil, and 
they are what they are only because we ourselves are 
what we are. In this country assuredly we have the 
schools which we deserve. Perhaps that reflection does 
not flatter us. But I am happy to think that at least we 
do not deserve the universal day-school system which 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn recommends to us. 


J. F. Roxpurcnu. 


Final Thoughts on Fasting 


EFINITIONS are dull things, but in considering 
Nature Cure it is essential to distinguish between 
starvation and fasting, and between appetite and hunger. 
Fasting is an interesting and historical practice con- 
cerning which the Gospels have much to say: I have 
not space to enter into that aspect, beyond suggesting 
that there is a physical peace of heart and brain and 
a physical purity of the blood every wit as real as the 
peace and purity of the spirit—indeed, they are one. 
Fasting is a method by which the organs of the body 
are rested and the ashes in the grate of the human boiler 
are shaken out, so that the fires of life may burn more 
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prightly. When food is withheld, the body begins to 
live upon itself, oxidizing and eliminating the most 
useless materials first, chiefly the waste matter which 
blocks the small blood vessels. It is only after all 
mal-assimilated food is used up and the superfluous fat 
in the body removed that Nature begins to look for 
something else to feed upon. Never will she attack 
the nerve centres. Starvation only occurs when all the 
excess materials in the body have been burnt up or 
eliminated. It ends, of course, in death. It is an 
extraordinary fact that those who have died of starvation 
have generally died from fear of death rather than 
through lack of nourishment. It is physiologically 
impossible to starve to death until practically all the 
tissues Of the body have been used for food material. 
Long before that time, in a therapeutic fast, the tongue 
has cleared and normal hunger returned, indicating 
that the body is clean. 

Appetite and hunger, again, are two very different 
things. Appetite is a habit induced by daily indulgence 
in from three to five square meals a day. After years 
of such a rhythm, the stomach naturally craves for 
food at breakfast, dinner, lunch, and tea. A few days’ 
fasting, however, will cause the stomach muscle to forget 
its dance of desire (which doctors name peristalsis, I 
believe), and consequently the whole interior cconomy 
takes a much-needed rest, only stretching itself from 
sleep again when there is a real need for food. When 
true hunger returns, the tongue is clean and there is 
a watering of the salivary glands. 

As regards my sensations during the “ fast” I under- 
took—in deference to Dr. Leonard Williams I put the 
word in inverted commas—4 must confess to a rather 
Pharisaical sense of asceticiam Which helped me to abstain 
from food and surely hurt no one. I felt I was ruling 
my appetite instead of it ruling me. With that went a 
great sense of friendliness for this body of mine that I 
have taken—often protestingly—about the world for 
more than forty years. I began to find out new things 
about my friend, how keen his senses were, how sunshine 
and bleak winds alternated on the landscape of the 
mind, while the essential “I,” a spectator, remained 
outside. It became clear to me, too, how much of the 
worry and over-strain of the average man and woman is 
due to trying to digest too much food and too many 
varieties of it. A seven-course dinner demands a ten- 
mile walk or a miracle of metabolism to assimilate it. 
We can perform the miracle sometimes, but not daily. 
When I contemplated the luncheons and dinners I would 
have eaten in my normal life during the six days I 
“fasted,” I found to my surprise that I was actually 
feeling better and stronger for the lack of a dozen square 
meals. People with serious ailments often fast a month. 
During that period they release within themselves a 
huge potential of happiness and health. 


In the evenings, sometimes, strolling back across the 
lawn to my room, aromas from the kitchen came divinely 


to my nostrils. There is indeed a divinity in food. Its 
mystery is revealed only to those who go without. Why 
are we ever ill? Only because we are impure. We 


have made clean the outside of the cup and platter, 
perhaps, but within we are full of ravening and wicked- 
ness. We have lain on sofas, and thought a great deal 
about our souls to the detriment of our equally sacred 
livers, or we have eaten more than we could assimilate, 
or we have sinned in some other way. Sloth and 
Stuffing: these are the ugly roots of disease. But 
disease itself is not ugly. It is only Nature’s effort to 
tight the balance of wrong living. While she is doing 
this, we must not hamper her with the demands of 


digestion and assimilation. Food is a holy and beautiful 
thing: its true essence unknowable to the senses: it 
can best be apprehended—reverently, but even then 
remotely—when taken hungrily. 

When one fasts, memory of ambitions, energies, 
appointments, desires, fears, and frustrations melt away. 
One waits for life to take charge again: one looks at 
the flux of names and forms and appearances that pass 
by in the river of life, instead of struggling in the stream, 
Surcease from the whirl and stress of living for your 
body and you—that is the first effect of fasting. Your 
avenues of perception are immensely widened. Sounds 
and colours and tastes and smells and the feel of fresh 
air upon the bare skin become newly delicious. You 
may guess then, if you are interested in such matters, 
why the mystics fasted. It is the unveiling of the eyes, 
the tremplin de la vie from which we may plunge into 
the waters of reality. It is the gateway to peace, the 
temple of the undistracted mind. 

What would happen if the principles of Nature Cure 
ever became really popular? Already women 
fasting to improve their complexions, and elderly men 
to reduce their bloed pressure. Shall half the butchers and 


ar 
are 


some of the unenlightened doctors of England perish ? 
Shall our restaurants be submerged in the flood of fasting ? 
Shall we cease to sympathize with three-quarters of our 
chronic invalids? What of the slums where so much 
inferior bacon is eaten and cheap tea drunk? What of 
the public-houses ?—for if one is really well one does not 
need alcohol. What of the fortunes we lavish on 
hospitals ? People would still have accidents, of course, 
and occasionally catch infections, but three-quarters of 
our common ailments could be avoided by right diet. 
And of the rest, I think fasting would cure nearly all. 
What of childish disorders? Is it really necessary to 
have mumps and measles and inoculations? And what 
of the frailties of adolescence? How many mistakes 
and muddles might be avoided if young nerves and 
bodies were not gorged and over-stimulated? What of 
the households where meals are a ritual, taken to please 
the cook? We have the keys to happiness and health 
if we care to use them, but I doubt our using them. 
I return to my introductory question: have you and I 
a right to live? Again, I answer, No! The mass of 
civilized mankind doesn’t know what good health is 
and will not be coerced into achieving something it does 
not understand. If a very few readers only find their 
minds echo and answer to this little outline of Nature 
Cure, I shall have achieved my object. 
F. Yeats-Brown. 


The English Hollywood 

BRONZE-FACED cowboy, framed in a large grey 

sombrero, a clergyman of the thin anaemic type, 
several clegant ladies in sparkling décolleté dresses stood 
in the entrance hall of the British International Film 
Studio at Elstree on the morning that I visited it. 
There could have been no better introduction to a 
world of unreality. 

The British International is the largest film studio in 
England, and I am told it can hold its own against 
any studio in Hollywood. There were no less than six 
films being made in this enormous corrugated shed. 
It is so large that it requires considerable skill to find 
one’s way, or in fact to find a way at all, in its labyrinth 
of pulleys, pipes, scaffolding, and film sets. The first 
impression is of complete and terrifying chaos, not only 
on the ground level, but away above one’s head where 
lamps and lighting arrangements hang perilously from 


rafters. There is also a perpetual hammering from 
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the carpenter’s shop, which adds to the bewilderment 
of one’s senses. But after a time this confusion sorts 
itself out into a certain order. 

Every available floor space is taken up by a set. At 
one place there is a large restaurant—a replica of one 
of the dining-rooms of the ‘ Aquitania ’—with yellow 
painted walls, elaborate yellow columns, little yellow 
covered tables, all yellow coloured because white makes 
a shiny effect when photographed. Here Mr. Monty 
Banks was being “‘ shot ” nonchalantly collecting a bouquet 
from the flowers arranged on each little table. A 
“ close-up ” of a man reading a letter, the camera just 
above his shoulder, was also being shot. A little further 
on, a corridor of the ‘ Aquitania’ disappeared into the 
distance, with its numbered cabins, its fire extinguisher, 
and its polished floor. The last hundred feet of the 
corridor had been artificially constructed, and on close 
inspection proved to be a foreshortened miniature, 
giving an exact impression of length in a couple of feet 
of space. Further on we almost joined an after-dinner 
group of lovely ladies and immaculate gentlemen, standing 
round the fire—a green light shone from the grate to 
give the illusion of the fire—in an imposing manorial 
drawing-room. But the most amazing set I saw was a 
large tank let into the floor, with a rowing boat at one 
end of it and at the other, against a black background, 
a miniature of the ‘ Aquitania.”, What hair-raising 
adventures were to be enacted in this little boat I do 
not know; it will be interesting to see when the film 
Champagne is released, 

Around the corridor of the ‘ Aquitania’ were gathered 
Mr. Jean Bradin, Mr. Ferdinand von Alten—the “ heavy,” 
or villain of the piece—and a stewardess, who were 
making a scene of an unexpected encounter, under the 
direction of Mr. Hitchcock. Speaking sometimes in 
German, sometimes in English, he rehearsed this little 
scene until he achieved the perfection for which he is 
famous. It was tantalizing to watch Mr. von Alten’s 
sinister and supercilious sneer without being aware of its 
significance. But this is the inevitable misfortune of 
all spectators in a film studio, and, in fact, of most actors 
and actresses. The director alone interprets the script 
according to his conception of it; the actors are often 
but puppets in his hands. Near by, Mr. Anthony 
Asquith was engaged on his new film Underground, 
making a scene of a charming pale-faced girl—yellow 
complexions are no longer the fashion, and the make-up 
is very much the same as for the stage—in a simple 
purple frock, standing with her lover by a dressing-table. 
Isaw no Cossacks galloping in close formation, noeleventh- 
hour reprieves, but the work which I did see in progress 
was suflicient to show me the amazing care, imagination, 
patience, and all-round artistic sense which is required 
in the making of a film. 

Acting for the films is by no means the exciting, melo- 
dramatic life which one might imagine. To the outsider, 
it appears to be intensely monotonous. Hour after 
hour, the artists wait by the set in which their scene is 
being made, powdering their noses, making adjustments to 
their costumes, rehearsing their scenc with varying 
lighting effects. The making of each scence is accom- 
panied by suitable music which no doubt has the desired 
effect of soothing the nerves of the actors, when it can 
be heard through the hammerings and bangings. It is 
also probable that the music plays a definite part in 
making the movements of the actors rhythmical. 

Together, the director, cameraman, and art director 
determine how the film shall be produced. The art 
director of T'esha, a film of a gorgeous Russian ballet 
dancer, played by a German star, Miss Maria Corda— 
directed by Mr. Savile—showed me a little medel of 


a 


Tesha’s studio, each wall made separately, so that the 
director could experiment in the design of his pictures fron, 
any point of view. 

Already several successful films have been made 4: 
Elstree, The Ring—one of the best English pictures | 
have seen, produced by Mr. Hitchcock—The Farmer’; 
Wife, Poppies of Flanders, and Moulin Rouge, now being 
shown at the Tivoli. This last gives a glittering jn. 
pression of Paris revue life, which will be as popular for 
those who like that sort of thing as any chorus on any 
stage. But the story of Parysia, the bright particular 
star of the Moulin Rouge, her daughter and her daughter's 
fiancé, who cannot resist the mother’s charms, wander 
off from the lights of Paris to melodrama which vies wit 
Grand Guignol. The story is poor, but the production, 
by M. Dupont, is rich in imagination and skill. 

To a very romantic film ‘‘ fan,” a visit to Elstree might 
be disillusioning, but to anyone intelligently and artistically 
interested in the Cinema, a slight acquaintance with the 
elaborate technique of this still young artistic medium 
intensifies rather than diminishes one’s interest. 

CELIA Simpson, 





Wonderful Walker 


= ASSING rich on forty pounds a year.” The 
words have become a _ proverb. Goldsmith's 
Vicar of “the loveliest village of the plain” was a 
contented man, and on his salary he entertained all 
travellers and beggars, and gave alms to the needy. 

Just about the time of the immortal Vicar of fiction, 
there lived another clergyman of flesh and blood, whose 
stipend at first was five pounds a year, although it was 
later raised to thirty. Robert Walker was in charge of 
a remote Lancashire village called Seathwaite. His 
income sounds inadequate to rear and educate nine 
children, even in 1750. However, he performed this 
feat, and well, too. We find him acting as lawyer to his 
flock, making out their deeds and wills. He was, besides, 
an expert weaver of wool and cotton and linen, and the 
whole family wore garments of his weaving, made by his 
wife into shirts, cloaks, dresses, and aprons. Boots and 
shoes were home-made, too, and he himself often wore a 
kind of wooden clogs. 

Other activities he had as well. Wonderful Walker, 
as he was called, kept a small home-dairy and farm, 
and was his own gardener, cowman, and harvester. The 
proceeds of his spinning-wheel and loom were carried 
by himself to the nearest market town seven or cight 
miles away. His activities make us feel positively 
breathless. It seems impossible—but it is a fact—that 
he gathered the village children together and held a 
small school daily. As he took no fees, his scholars 
helped him on his farm in return. There was no school- 
house and the church became the schoolroom. Here 
Robert Walker sat and span whilst the children recited 
their tasks. 

It is a little startling to hear of spinning and secular 
teaching carried on in the church and of the altar used 
as the children’s writing-table. But such is the fact, 
They had no other. 

Wonderful Walker was a reader, and somehow he got 
hold of books, though it was no easy matter to find 
time to study. He read at night and his candles were 
of rush, “dipped in some oily substance,”? home-made, 
like everything clse used by him and his family. This 
strenuous life suited him and his wife. They lived to 
be well over ninety, and by the time he died had saved 
two thousand pounds to be divided among his children. 
It seems little short of a miracle. Here was a labourer’s 
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son, the youngest of twelve, somehow a schoolmaster at 
the age of seventeen, ordained soon aftcr, combining the 
duties of ten ordinary men and apparently doing each 
one well. For sixty-seven years he held this cure of 
souls, and then he and his aged wife slipped away from 
all their activities, almost at the same time. 

His tombstone can be seen in the shade of Seathwaite 
Church. Who can think of Wonderful Walker as 
“resting in the grave”? Surely his tall figure, in blue 
home-spun cloak and clogs, still strides across the fells, 
laden with a bulky pack for market! 

L. C. StrREATFEILD. 


Correspondence 


A Lirerary Lerrer rrom Rome. 

[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 
Sir,—The system of conferring prizes for literature, which is 
coming more and more into vogue in Italy, has brought some 
works of real literary interest into prominence. One of these 
prizes, destined for poctry, has recently been assigned by the 
Mondadori academy, a group of well-known men of letters 
centring round the publishing house of Mondadori, to the 
Calabrian poet, Vincenzo Gerace, for his recently published 
volume of verse La fontana nella fores'a. The recipient 
of the other, known as the Bagutta prize, to be conferred by 
the unanimous vote of eleven authors, named by the founders, 
on a work of literature without further specification, this year 
is the young Lombard writer, Giovan Battista Angioletti, 
for his volume of prose essays and stories entitled Il giorno del 
siudizio. These two works may be regarded as representing 
tendencies and tastes predominating to-day in the Italian 
world of letters. 

Gerace is a man over fifty, and his literary development 
was undoubtedly influenced by Carducci; he is therefore a 
classicist, a patient chiseller of style, a solitary spirit con- 
temptuous of the eccentricities and improvisations of the 
Futurists and other “* poeti dell’ avanguardia.’ This volume 
contains pages of sound traditional Italian poetry, but cannot 
be read right through without a certain sense of weariness. 
Its success suggests that the Italy of 1927 has gone back to the 
Carduccian Italy of 1900, wherefore some observers have 
concluded that the whole intermediate generation, that of La 
Voce, of the Futurists, of the revolutionists in literature and 
art, has been disowned by the men of to-day, who have 
returned to the tastes and beliefs which that intermediate 
generation believed it had wiped out. There is, it is true, a 
new respect for classical style, which had been long absent, 
but the years of anarchy and revolt have been useful to all. 
Croce’s Estetica and the battles of the Futurists have 
achieved two important results: they have defined certain 
ideas fundamental for criticism and have restored the con- 
nexion between life and literature ; the man of letters takes a 
keener interest in the life around him, while the man in the 
street is coming to consider the literature of his own country 
as a not indifferent element of his existence. Both now possess 
certain standards for distinguishing the significance of art 
from that of other products of the human mind. The present 
literary revival is in great part due to the intermediate 
generation of rebels, the generation of Croce, Papini and 
Marinetti. 

Angioletti’s book is a case in point. It contains prose 
lyrics and tales, revealing the somewhat testy, delicate and 
disorderly sensibility of a young man, born and bred in Milan 
and inspired by the advanced symbolist literature of France 
and by the study of the Italian classics. Extreme sensibility 
and confusion on the one hand, orderliness, serenity and 
harmony on the other. Angioletti is a romantie yearning 
after classicism, a Northerner yearning after the South. 

The novelists follow this same path. Riccardo Bacchelli is 
perhaps the most characteristic writer of this period. His 
recent novel Jl diavolo al Pontelungo, which has achieved 


considerable success in intellectual circles, deals with a sort of 


Anarchist settlement established at Locarno, centring round 
the Russian Bakunin, but financed by the Italian millionaire 


Cafiero ; the second volume describes a preposterous, almost 
childish, attempt by Bakunin and his followers to raise a 
revolution at Bologna. There is no real plot, but the incidents 
are so quaint and the characters so vivid that the reader’s 
interest never flags ; the book, in the main, is humorous and 
occasionally ironical, but without exaggerations or literary 
unfairness towards the characters of whom the author 
evidently disapproves. There is something Olympic and 
serene in Bacchelli’s style and personality, which overcomes 
and veils his disapproval. The book is, however, somewhat 
too long and disconnected. 

There is undoubtedly a revival of interest in historical work 
in Italy to-day. Those of an historian pure and simple, 
Gioacchino Volpe, perhaps the best living Italian historian, 
sell better than the novels of many popular authors. His 
latest volume of essays on the Middle Ages deserves to be 
better known in England than it is, and the same may be said 
of his L’Italia in Cammino, an admirable, philosophic 
summary of the development and history of Italy in the last 
fifty years. On the other hand, an English edition of 
Benedetto Croce’s Storia d'Italia del 1871 al 1915 is already 
announced, 

Although best known as a_ philosopher, 
has already published many historical essays, the valuc of 
which is enhanced by his charm of style. ‘The present volume, 
however, is chiefly of interest as a revelation of the author's 
mentality, and will add to his reputation as a very clever 
propagandist rather than as an historian. Signor Croce is 
undoubtedly one of the chief inspirers of Fascist thought, 
as was pointed out in the work of a French writer recently 
reviewed in these columns, but he happens to be an opponent 
of the present Italian régime, and while professing to dea] 
with the history of Italy from 1871 to 1915, he has actually 
produced a glorified party pamphlet criticizing the policy 
of the men of 1922-28 by comparing them to their dis- 
advantage with their predecessors. His main thesis—the 
rehabilitation of Italian Liberalism—has some sound 
arguments to support it. The reaction against the degenera- 
tion of Italian Parliamentarism, which made Fascism a 
necessity, has led to a somewhat exaggerated criticism of 
pre-Fascist Italy, and Signor Croce shows how much of the 
work of the post-Risorgimento Governments had a lasting 
value and helped to build up the progressive Italy of to-day. 
But the ever-widening gap between Ministers and Parlia- 
ments and the real needs of the people is ignored, and Crispi, 
the one man of that period who showed some really states~- 
manlike qualities, is presented as the villain of the piece ; 
is it partly because the Fascists exalt his memory ? Likewise 
the errors of the pre-War Socialists, their policy of keeping 
the country in a state of perpetual unrest, not unaccom- 
panied by bloodshed, and of systematically handicapping 
production, are lightly glossed over. The author's assertion 
that the Socialist leaders were not really antipatriotic, but 
only pretended to be so lest they should lose authority over 
the masses, would constitute a grave indictment against 
the Italian people if it were true, but it happens to be nothing 
of the sort, as subsequent events have proved. Nor is it 
accurate to exonerate the Socialists from having caused any 
trouble during the War, when it is notorious that the Caporetto 
disaster was largely, though of course not exclusively, the 
result of Red propaganda. 

The hero of the book is Signor Giolitti, and the thirteen 
years in which he was the dictator of Italy cre presented 
as a sort of golden age, in spite of Signor Croce’s denial that 
such ages ever existed. To all who have followed the course 
of Italian politics this picture of Giovanni Giolitti as the 
Chevalier Bayard of Liberalism will come as a surprise indeed. 
That statesman’s unedifying share in the bank scandals of 
the ‘nineties, the manner in which he debauched the bureau- 
cracy and distributed favours according to the various moves 
of his tortuous Parliamentary game, are almost ignored in 
the book.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Your TIraLttan CorresPONDENTS. 


Senedetto Croce 





Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify the Srecrator Cffice BEFORE MIDDAY on 
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Wuen at the conclusion of the League of Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission’s sittings last Saturday, M. Litvinoff 
expressed gratitude to the League Secretariat for its admirable 
work, Lord Cushendun observed that at least one point had 
emerged on which he found himself in unity with the Soviet 
delegate. That, unfortunately, is a fairly accurate comment 
on the Commission’s work. Its session has been singularly 
barren and no one can seriously contend that results of any 
substantial value have been achieved. 

That, however, will cause little surprise, and therefore little 
disappointment, to anyone who realized the conditions under 
which the Commission met. Many of the best observers, 
indeed, were in favour of postponing the meeting altogether, 
for, held under the shadow of impending elections in France, 
the meeting could obviously lead to no tangible result. It is 
the incoming, not the outgoing, administration in France that 
must commit itself—-if any administration will—on disarma- 
ment. 

But a general election is impending in Germany also, and 
that told as much against postponement as the French elec- 
tions told for it. Germany has an unchallenged right under 
the Peace Treaties to demand serious progress in the direction 
of reduction of armaments. Her Government was bound to 
show its people that it had done everything possible to stimulate 
the League to effective action and her delegate on the Disarma- 
ment Commission was bound to resist to the death a post- 
ponement which might be interpreted as irresolution. 

There was a second consideration of some weight. M. 
Litvinoff, the Sovict delegate, had put forward in December a 
universal disarmament scheme of the most drastic description. 
For the League to have refused to discuss it would have opened 
the gates to a flood of Soviet propaganda. Postponement in 
this connexion would have had the same effect as refusal, so 
that on Russia’s account, as well as Germany’s, it was felt that 
the meeting of the Commission must take place. But to 
reach that conclusion did fot mean removing the obstacles 
to effective action. It was significant that the French prota- 
gonist, M. Paul Boncour, did not even attend. He was 
detained in his constituency, and his place was taken by Count 
Clauzel, a diplomatic official unable to commit his Government 
definitely to anything—except rejection of the Soviet plan. 

Under these circumstances the expected happened. The 
Commission did the right thing in spending something like a 
weck in serious consideration of M. Litvinoff’s proposals, 
which, apart from some tepid approval from Count Bernstorff, 
the German delegate, who is too shrewd a diplomatist to put 
his money on anything impracticable, and the same from the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, a newcomer to the Commission, 
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vention for submission to a coming Disarmament Confereng) m¢! 
It was given what is called a first reading, but on several vit, of | 
points agreement still remained to be reached and that wa mil 
only likely to happen if the principal exponents of opposing The 
views, Britain on the one hand and France on the other, a0 cou 
together in the interval and endeavoured to reach some accori} 2 
That was in March and April of last year. So far as is know is ( 
no endeavour of any kind was made till the present sitting g ¥™" 
the Commission had actually begun or was just beginning the 
It was only, indeed, in the last three days of the sittings thal ™® 
the French delegate, corroborated later by Lord Cushendu, hou 
mentioned that important conversations between certaig ™ 
leading Powers on the Commission were in progress behing ° 
the scenes. The Powers in question are apparently Grea des 
Britain and France, and the principal subjects are presumabjj 
the questions of whether navies are to be measured by tot, — 
tonnage or by separate categories and whether account ist— ~ 
be taken of trained reserves in the measurement of armig " 
If these conversations prove fruitful, the next meeting of t as 
Commission will open with far better omens. vty 
Lord Cushendun’s Note to the Washington Naval Powe = 
stands quite apart from this, and has indeed no forma! cor a 
nexion with the Disarmament Commission’s work, the Britis “ 
delegate having merely been instructed to take advantage ¢ wi 
the presence of delegates from the United States, Japan (ad 
France and Italy on the occasion of a disarmament discussioy ny 
to renew the proposals made to the two former States during for 
the Three Power Conference last June for an extension of t fell 
life of capital ships (from twenty to twenty-six years) and for 
reduction in the maximum size of such ships and their guns oe 
This is, of course, only asking America to discuss to-day whaj du 
America refused to discuss last June, but there may be private pat 
reasons for supposing that the atmosphere is more favourable has 
now and, in any case, the move has its strategic value in fan 
emphasizing the genuineness of British desires for some navalf 
reduction. has 
On the other hand, it is only fair to recognize the existence , , 
if not the validity, of the American argument that whcrea 
the present maximum tonnage of capital ships is 35,000, Greaif p, 
Britain, and Great Britain alone, possesses one vessel of 42.0005 
the *‘ Hood,’ and Great Britain, and Great Britain alone, owing cer 
to a special arrangement made at Washington, possesses twof 4), 
battle cruisers, the ‘ Nelson’ and the * Rodney,’ some years§ j 
later in type than any in the fleets of America or Japan§ yp, 
That advantage would, of course, be perpetuated by thef 4 
adoption of a proposal which postpones the building of any nev§ yp, 
capital ships by another six years and provides that when they§ ¢p, 
are built they shall be of 30,000, not 35,000 tons. off 
But there is no insuperable obstacle in these considerations 4}, 


met with no support in any quarter. Lord Cushendun made 
the principal destructive speech. It was valuable in that it 
was reasoned, though its tone was in places unnecessarily 
polemic. When you are out to kill, it is often diplomatic 
to do it kindly. Mr. Hugh Gibson, the American delegate, 
was more severe still. Possibly he feared that some parallel 
might be drawn—as it obviously might—between American 
proposals for the outlawry of war and Russian proposals for 
the outlawry of armaments. 

At all events the Russian plan went by the board. That 
cannot have astonished M. Litvinoff, who adapted himself 
promptly to the new situation, producing from his capacious 
sleeve a brand new plan, not for immediate disarmament, but 
for gradual, involving, to begin with, a reduction of the largest 
armies by 50 per cent., of the next category by 33, of the next 
by 25, and in the case of the lowest category of all (States 
disarmed after the War) determination of the standard by a 
disarmament conference. The proposal came far too late to 
be discussed on the spot, but it remains on the agenda to be 
considered with the Disarmament Commission’s own draft 
convention next time. 

When that next time will be no one knows. The real 
trouble about the present meeting is that the States which 
should have smoothed the way for it did nothing at all. The 
Commission at its meeting a year ago produced a draft con- 


The atmosphere happily is improving. Great Britain haf gj; 


dropped three cruisers altogether. America has cut down 
her construction programme by more than half. The Kellogg 
Note, advocating the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy, is under serious consideration. When the 
League’s Disarmament Commission next assembles, the going 
may be much smoother. On the whole, it was probably wise 
to fix no date for the next meeting, though this further vague 
ness gave Germany legitimate ground for complaint. 


Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 


Deserted Farm 


Pixk-flowered thyme 
And purple thistle, 

Tall grass and briar rose 
Hide the tombstones, 
Long since nameless, 

Of the men 

Who ploughed this land. 
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A Country House Crnsvs, 

Here is a brief and inadequate census of a single group 
of the country houses that have undergone a complete 
metamorphosis within the last few years. The diameter 
of the circle in which they appear is not more than eight 
miles; and the area comes within twenty miles of London. 
The details, if not of particular interest to dwellers in other 
counties, are yet of general concern, because they illustrate 
how quickly and how crucially the English countryside 
js changing. The houses, it need hardly be said, are or 
were of considerable, though not enormous size. Most of 
them are not old as houses go, but in some respects seem 
more out of date, less suited to modern needs, than older 
houses. The Early Victorian age is further away in this 
regard than the Elizabethan or Jacobean, though Elizabethan 
houses—sO many vandals are there—have recently been 
destroved in Essex. 

* * * * 
Taz WaAy OF DrsTRUCTION. 

Now for the individual houses. A. had great charm 
and a beautiful garden and park; but the county family 
who lived there, perhaps for negative, perhaps for positive 
reasons, sold it for ‘“* development.” It was at once cut 
up into plots. The estate is now a sort of suburb of 
what was a charming county town, and you can scarcely 
tll where the old place was. Troja fuit. Five miles away 
B, a newer and rather more pretentious house, with fine 
tres in front of it and delightful level meadows behind it 
admirably fitted and once used for polo), proved unsaleable 
asa dwelling-house ; but fetched a certain amount of money 
for destruction. The trees were felled, the house, too, was 
felled, except the walls holding its water tank, which now 
form an isolated tower, looking quecrly forlorn. Neighbours 
are making rock gardens of the balustrades and broken 
stone. C. is close by, another large house of very different 
pattern, with a singularly pleasing garden behind it. It 
has been quite empty these two or three years. The once 
famous tennis lawns decay. One outside building has been 
converted into a cottage ; but no use for the big house itself 
has yet been found, though vain rumours of a school and 
a nunnery have been bruited. 
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P $2,000, A few miles east are two houses that have attained to a 
nC, OWIME certain fame; one because an eccentric genius lived there 
esses two 


and exercised his meditative skill in an entirely lovely environ- 
ment that was perhaps its inspiration; the other because 
the garden is the site of a Roman cemetery and the acre is 
still “* rich indeed ” with unquarried Samian ware and funeral 
urns and Roman glass and other uncharted treasures. Both 
these houses are now schools. Other brave houses not far 
off are on the way to be absorbed into a community, most 
abruptly contrasted with their rural and sporting past. 
Slightly to alter Goldsmith : 
“Their sport is fled and all their charms withdrawn.” 

* Deserted Village,’ not the deserted 
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A ConverteD TIA. 

The extinction of the country house is not necessarily 
lamentable. That great and famous country house, 
Downham Hall, in Norfolk, set in lovely woods and _ heaths, 
populous only with rabbits, pheasants, and partridges, has 
recently been pulled to pieces by the Forestry Commissioners, 
and in its ruin served a better as well as a newer purpose. 
Its stones and bricks and slates have reappeared in various 
homesteads for foresters and smallholders. It may be as well 
that a billiard room or a racquet court—to quote two recent 
examples—should be converted into small homes. We may as 
well welcome change, if we can. What many of us fear is 


DENT, 


destruction of houses may affect the rural charm of England 
only less adversely than the erection of pink-roofed bungalows, 
jaundiced petrol pumps, and jerry-built tea shacks. Trees are 
destroyed as well as brick walls, and none is planted in their 
stead, 





US. 


that the change is too haphazard, too hugger-mugger, that the’ 


Country Life 


Cominc Country CLUBS. 

It is a little surprising that more of these unwanted houses 
are not converted into country clubs, that favourite estab- 
Some of them have tennis 
and racquet courts, billiard rooms, and, as I have said. polo 
What 
constructed 


lishment in America and Canada. 


srounds, as well as golf courses in the neighbourhood. 
ingenious putting or mashie golf courses could be 
in some of the gardens! The country club is beginning to 
take its place even in English social life ; but for some reason 
it chiefly flourishes—with some few exceptions—in the South 
of London. But in the North one fine old country house, 
with a cricket ground and other luxuries attached, is now 
‘the 


proviso is new, and comes from a garden city, proud of its 


to be sold cheap, if and supposing ii is made into a club. 


new ideas. 
* * * * 
Reurat Protection AGAIN ! 

A step forward towards the saving of our threatened 
scenery is arranged for this week, by the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. That ingenious Projessor 
of Civics, that pioneer in town and country planning, Mr. 
Patrick Abercrombie, has helped the Society to do for the 
Thames very much what Lord and Lady Milner began to 
do for East Kent. At this week's meeting in Reading Lord 
Astor will preside over a group that includes a very large 
number of local Councils of all sorts ; and these bodies must 
necessarily co-operate with one another and with landowners 
if any general scheme is to be promoted. You cannot protect 
the lovelier reaches of the Thames without touching a score 
This get-together, as they say in America, 
and it is 


of authorities. 
is a new thing in social organization in Britain : 
a condition precedent to the preservation of our scenery, 
threatened as never before in the annals. 

* * % * 
OxrorD TO STAINES. 

The special ** Thames Valley Branch—(Oxford to Staines) ” 
is to have a committee on which five County Councils, several 
Borough, Urban, and Rural District Councils, Rural Com- 
munity Councils, local landowners, Oxford and Reading 
Universities, the Thames Conservancy and the Women's 
Institutes are to be represented. This means much more 
than the preservation of a particular stretch of the river. 
The Council for the Preservation of Rural England (from 
its humble office, 33 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1) has brought 
about a new thing in rural reconstruction. In order to 
save the countryside it is essential that the district councils, 
or County Councils, adopt rural planning, and it seems likely 
that more landowners, on the model of some of the Thames- 
side dwellers, will, in the future, voluntarily come forward 
to “schedule” their property and so shut it off from the 
operations of the army of spoilers and jerry-builders. The 
meeting, held under the auspices of the Berkshire C.C. in the 
Shire Hall, Reading, on March 80th, should make history. 


* # * * 
LincoLN BULBs. 

At a recent show of the R.H.S. at Westminster a collection 
of narcissi grown in Lincolnshire was much admired. Bulb- 
growing in that prolific county is now a considerable business, 
some of it in the hands of small holders (the soldiers who live 
in the charming thatched houses designed by Mr. Bevan for 
the Ministry of Agriculture), You can buy bulbs from many 
countries. A neighbour of mine recently bought a sack from 
the Scilly Isles and made English lawns blossom like the rose. 
But an immense majority of gardeners, small and big, get all 
their bulbs from Holland, solely for the reason that these are 
better known and more insistently advertised. Gardeners 
ought to be better acquainted with the Holland that South 
Lincolnshire is. The great mistake made originally by the 
Ministry in setting up the small holdings was to omit any 
leadership towards co-operative marketing. \Why should they 
not, even at this date, make good the omission by helping the 
smaller—and indeed bigger——Lincolnshire growers to advertise 
their goods ? English bulbs are as good as bulbs can be— 
and they are English! If you do not believe, go and look at 
the fields of wild Lent lilies now flowering in the Home Counties, 

W. Beacu THOMAS, 
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Letters to 


DAY VERSUS BOARDING SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sm,—It appears that, in general, both boarding-school 
and day-school fall so far short of ideal education that there 
is not a great deal to choose between them. In fact, it amounts 
almost to this : that where the home influence is goed, a day- 
school is to be advocated, while where home conditions 
are anti-educative—a lamentably frequent case—the boarding- 
school offers at least a better chance for the child concerned. 

But may we not hope for the day when the whole system 
of schools will be changed—when boys and girls mixing 
together in and among life will be learning how to live that 
life to the highest good of the community? Surely such 
good can never be gained by herding together in one building 
hundreds of boys or girls, for the greater part of each of 
their most impressionable years ? 

Here, shut out from the world in which they should be 
preparing to live greatly—legislated for from morning till 
night, bound hand and foot by convention and tradition, 
they are gradually and systematically moulded into walking 
machines, and finally ejected as “ finished.” 

And with what result ? All too frequently a disastrous 
one: a machine cannot run without the power behind it. 
Where are the mistresses ?—the masters ?—where the time- 
tables? At twelve o’clock no French? Past 3.30 and no 
bell rung for Prep? .. . click, something has gone wrong 
with the machine. Is it any wonder that boredom follows, 
coupled with that peculiar sense of weary discontent, 
which saps all initiative and renders altruistic impulses 
lifeless ? 

No, let us hope that the time may yet come when boys and 
girls from about twelve years of age will instead be taken 
together in small groups, for very short terms, to mix with 
life as they will find it—to learn how to live by practice 
rather than by precept, free, to a very large extent, to map 
out their own day’s work—the power behind being, in the 
main, only the incentive to produce desire for labour. 

Briefly, let there be small travelling schools, where Form I. 
will be perhaps found in beautiful surroundings, simply 
housed, while Form II. may be a period of town life ; Form IIT. 
a test of poverty (not, of course, in its extreme form), and 
so on to Form VI., probably held on the Continent, and for 
a longer period. 

The possibilities are endless, and, I think, Sir, practicable.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

L. LyrRetTTE STEVENS. 

The Cottages, Vicarage Road, Edgbaston. 


[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ A Parent” voices the anxiety 
of many when he asks * Where is the preventive medicine 
for our Schools?” As a Manager of elementary schools, 
I repeat the inquiry with real earnestness. The “ central” 
schools are gradually ending our old village schools; and, 
in their effect on health, are doing a little to kill the pupils ! 
Last year, our village caught (direct from the “ central” 
schools) bad influenza amongst the children, followed by 
four months of mumps, followed in August (and lasting until 
to-day) by whooping-cough ; with measles just now appearing ! 

We have written to the Medical Officers, asking for some 
preventive work or advice, but have had nothing but 
acknowledgments. 

The loss of attendances at school is only equalled by the 
serious calls on the cottage exchequers from these constant 
and expensive outbreaks. Can we prevent ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A ScHoo, MANnacer, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE “MISSIONS ” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—One Whitsuntide seventy lads and boys from London 
reached a Western public school. As they passed into the 
big playing-field one boy said, “I say, Bill, how would you 
like this ’ere for your back garden?” And for forty-eight 
hours it was the same jolly banter,*with crowded events. 


— asteee 


the Editor 


The visitors were the guests of the school from its Londoy 
** Mission ’’—encamping in the school gym. 

This is no appeal for funds, but a line to emphasize the 
activity of the many “ Missions ” of our Public Schools and 
University Colleges amongst lads and boys chiefly in London, 
The general public may visualize the religious work, but they 
hardly realize the social and educational side, and the \ igour 
and friendliness of it all. There are clubs for various ages, 
reading, entertainment, and games rooms, scout patrols, 
boys’ brigades, baths, cricket, football, tennis, and competi- 
tions between * Missions.” There are hostels where present 
and past members of schools stay and give a helping hand, 
or attend the big evening sing-songs, or just mingle freely 
with the ** Mission ”’ lads—the finest thing to make one forget 
oneself, with always that inimitable wit and chaff of the 
Londoner and a hearty welcome. There are visits in varying 
ways by “ Mission” lads and boys to the schools and colleges, 
Lastly come the delightful seaside camps. There everyone 
meets still more on an equal footing, for all are literally 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. More freedom is 
possible, without relaxing discipline; whilst there is the 
double fun of sports and games improvised, so that a boxer 
is as good a player as a cricketer. 

And throughout, be it noted, many helped become in turn 
responsible organizers and developers of character. I am, 
Sir, &c., ONE OF THE Hon. SECs, 


BRITAIN AND EGYPT 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Your article of March 10th under the above heading 
is, I consider, much below your usual standard of being well 
informed. The British Navy alone could no more keep 
the Suez Canal open in case of war than it could the Dar- 
danelles during the last War. Very well, you may say, 
then put the British Troops in Egypt (not Army of Occupation, 
please, this nomenclature was altered four or five years ago) 
in the Canal area. Just what we want, the Egyptian would 
say: we have got you right under our thumb. Why ? 

If you travel through the Suez Canal you will notice on 
the African side a sluggish stream which you can almost 
jump across. The branches from Port Said and Suez of 
that stream join forces at Ismailia and proceed some hundred 
miles to Cairo under the name of the Fresh Water Canal, 
which is navigable for small sailing craft. So the Suez Canal 
situated in the arid Sinai Desert lives by this umbilical cord 
connecting with Mother Nile at Cairo. Cut that cord and 
within forty-eight hours some 170,000 residents in the Canal 
area will be dying of thirst or migrating hurriedly. 

The British Navy is, no doubt, an efficient policeman of 
the Egyptian coasts, but who can be trusted to see that the 
keepers of the Fresh Water Canal locks do not forget to 
keep them open so that we can live? As you say, the Suez 
Canal is vital to Imperial communications. You can also 
add that it is extremely vulnerable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ww. 3. B. 

Port Said. 

[We have written on this subject elsewhcre, but we maintain 
that the British Navy must, in the last resort, be our chief 
defence of the Canal. We look forward to the time when 
international highways, such as the Suez Canal, will be 
internationally guaranteed. We would welcome American 
co-operation in this matter.—Eb. Spectator.] 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,— The papers are full now of the dreadful state of agri- 
culture (they take it asa whole). What is entirely forgotten or 
ignored is that there are two distinct classes of farming 
arable farming and dairy farming. 

The former, everybody knows, is in a very bad way—faced 
with all sorts of difficulties, and no doubt wants all the help 
it can get. Dairy farming (take the area where Cheshix 
cheese is made, not necessarily only in Cheshire) is quite 
prosperous—prices for cheese good, and though, of course, the 
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farmer will never own that he is not losing money, he has 
nothing really to complain about. 

If a dairy farm of under two hundred acres is to be let, the 
applications for it simply pour in. Does this look as if a man 
was going to take a farm to lose money on it? Let us go 
pack forty years and compare what a farm had to yield to 
keep a family in those days, and what is expected of it to-day. 

Then, the farmer and his wife attended one market each 
week, at the nearest town, in a shandry drawn by an animal 
which worked on the farm for the rest of the week. The 
farmer's wife was simply dressed in shawl and bonnet, which 
did duty for many years. 

What do we see now? Many farmers attending three and 
four markets each week—leaving their men to work as they 
please—or don’t please !_ He makes these journeys in a smart 
car, attended by his wife in a fur coat and silk stockings and 
everything else up todate. The children attend a High School 
and all have bicycles and smart clothes. All this has to come 
off the farm before a man begins to reckon what there is for 
the ‘ stocking.”’ Of course there are cases where the wife is 
too lazy or too incapable to make cheese at all, and the milk 
is sent to the nearest town. This, of course, prohibits the 
keeping of pigs—which live chiefly on the skimmed milk. and 
ifno pigs, then poorer manure for the land, and a great loss 
when pigs are selling well. 

If a man sticks to his farm, works hard, and makes good 
cheese, there is still money to be made, as the run on vacant 
farms shows quite clearly.—I am, Sir, &e.. 

COUNTRYWOMAN. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—The article of Sir W. Beach Thomas on March 3rd states 
that the most successful farmer is an engineer who does all 
repairs on the farm itself. 

When the Rev. Arthur Rigg was principal of Chester Train- 
ing College, the students having been pupil-teachers, there 
was a carving shop, a lathe room and a smithy, the other 
students being gardeners. Without any outside supervision, a 
beautiful screen was carved for the organ in the chapel, lathe 
workers turned wooden compasses for blackboard use in 
schools, the ** foreman’ being locksmith—-now the writer. 

Since then I have saved many pounds in my own house 
and those of my family and friends by doing odd jobs. A 
plumber once charged a friend eighteen shilligs for inspection 
time, journeys to his shop for tools and materials and work 
done. A similar job done by me cost twopence for materials, 
and took little time. very farmer should have a work room, 
doing odd jobs in it himself and selecting two farm hands who 
knew a little as a carpenter and a blacksmith, and could be so 
employed when required. 

I may add that repairs are very expensive and the bill 
cannot be checked. A London builder told me that he tendered 
for Government carts and waggons at cost price, getting the 
work, and making his profit out of repairs; another man 
told me he did the same in articles made of metals. Wood 
cannot be used twice, but iron can be made good by a black- 
smith.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorGE PARKER, 

Prospect Hotel, Douglas, 1.0.M. 


THE MARKETING OF EGGS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of March 24th,in a letter which appears 
under the heading ** The Marketing of Poultry,” I note your 
correspondent is anxious to obtain information on how an 
effective selling organization could be developed for the 
marketing of eggs. 

If Mr. Guthrie would care to have particulars of what is 
proving a very successful system in East Sussex, I should 
be very pleased to write him in detail, giving him an account 
of the work and organization of the Stonegate and Kast 
Sussex Farmers’ Ce-operative, Ltd. This at present is quite 
a small society, but in the last eighteen months has made 
great strides. For instance, last year I believe we did not 
succeed in marketing more than 1,000 dozen eggs in a day, 
whereas last Monday our vans took up to town over 2,600 
dozen eggs, which realized for our members a price considerably 
in excess of that ruling in the local markets. 

The Directors of the Society are anxious to help the Farmers’ 


Co-operative movement in every way and would, therefore, 
welcome the opportunity of putting the experience they 
have gained during the last two or three vears at the disposal 
of any individuals or societies to whom it might be useful.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 
Iiucn B. Carrincvon. 

Blachlands, Crowhurst, Sussex. 

[We print this letter with pleasure. 
of spreading the spirit of co-operation among British farmers 


and egg suppliers.—Ep. Spectator.] 


May it be the means 


SHIPPING CATTLE BY SEA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—In your article on the Report of the Scottish S.P.C.A. 
you say, “in our view it is impossible to ship cattle by sea, 
especially in the winter, without cruelty.” 

In November, 1926, I crossed from Boston to Liverpool 
on a cattle-boat, the Leyland liner ‘ Devonian.” We ens 
countered bitter cold and the worst gale of the year, on the 
20th passing within sixty miles of the gallant * Aldworth,’ 
the heroism of whose captain in saving his ship on that day 
and the next in ** a high and dangerous sea * was commended 
in the Times and other papers. Old mariners declared they 
had never seen bigger waves in the North Atlantic. Yet 
the cattle, which I visited several times during the voyage, 
suffered not at all. 

The ship, built for the trade, was extraordinarily steady, 
and from the departure from Boston the animals were con- 
stantly supplied with such an abundance of clean litter that 
had any lost its footing no injury could have resulted. The 
air was kept at a warm, even temperature, with admirable, 
draughtless ventilation. There was no disagreeable smell. 

The supply of food and water left nothing to be desired, 
The men in charge, particularly the head man, were gentle, 
eflicient, clean and devoted, and scemed sincerely to lament 
the fate which awaited the magnificent beasts soon after 


debareation at Birkenhead. In fact, as I watched them 
contentedly munching in their comfortable stalls, my 


impression was that most of them were probably having the 
time of their lives. During the height of the long gale the 
majority were lying down. I did not see one that looked 
seasick, or in any way distressed. 

I trust you will print this in justice to all—owners, builders, 
ship’s officers, and cattlemen—who by their thoughtfulness 
secured, on this one vessel at any rate, so happy a result.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Linian M. RUssELL. 

The Overseas League, 

Vernon House, St. James's Street, S.W. 


[We are glad to know that cattle are shipped under such 
excellent conditions in the Leyland liner *‘ Devonian. We 
know that generalizations are dangerous and perhaps we 
overstated the case, but certainly from observation in all 
parts of the world we would repeat that the transport of 
cattle by sea is usually accompanied by cruelty. Anyhow it 
is satisfactory to know that some British liners have succeeded 
jn eliminating the drawbacks to which we referred.— Ep. 
Spectator.] 


PIGEON SHOOTING AT ITS WORST 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—In January last I paid my first visit to this beautiful 
place, and I found there the scenery and the climate, with 
a bright blue sky and blue sea, everything that could be 
desired, but my visit was entirely spoilt by the miserable 
shooting of pigeons which is going on there continually 
every day. 

I am delighted that you have taken this matter up, and 
would be very glad indeed to sign the petition which you 
have suggested, to see if it is possible to bring this wretched 
business to an end. At any rate, if people must shoot 
pigeons, they might do it in some private grounds and not 
as it is done at Monte Carlo, on a sea front which is probably 
one of the most beautiful in the world. It must be a source 
of the very greatest regret to thousands of people who pay 
an annual visit to the south coast of France to hear 
continually the guns going off in this miserable sport, eveu 
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when they are not compelled to witness the actual shooting 
of the pigeons. 

Quite apart from walking on the beautiful parade, wherever 
I went within hearing of those guns in Monte Carlo I felt 
wretched, and for that reason was very glad indeed to get 
away from the place. It was my first visit, and so long as 
this pigeon shooting continues it will be my last.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Duncan Batry. 

Boyne Hill House, Chapelthorpe, nr. Wakefield. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I am entirely in accord with the views expressed in 
the article by Sir W. Beach Thomas in your issue of 
February 18th. Pigeon shooting from traps should be barred 
everywhere ; but more especially is it obnoxious when forced 
on the public notice, as is the case at Monte Carlo. In such 
natural surroundings of peace and beauty it becomes an 
eyesore, and the poor maimed birds who flop about near the 
Café de Paris bear witness, not only to the cruelty of the 
would-be slayers, but also to their extraordinarily bad shooting. 
-—I am, Sir, &c., SypNEY Lawrorp, Licut.-General. 
17 Boulevarde Marinoni, Beaulieu. 


“THE DIARY OF A _ FAST” 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I presume, with difficulty, Mr. Yeats-Brown intends his 
** Diary of a Fast ” to be taken seriously, but he never fasted. 
In the six days of partial fast he consumed, I suppose, about 
two dozen oranges, and an orange contains a quite definite 
amount of nutriment. And there is nothing new about it all. 
** She suffered much from breathlessness, and very nearly died. 
For full three weeks she literally took nothing beyond 
occasionally sucking an orange . . . made a good recovery.” 
This is not a quotation from life at Champneys, but from a 
medical work, by the medical man responsible for the treat- 
ment, published about thirty-three years ago. I myself 
know a man who literally took nothing but water for two 
weeks, and daily attended “ business as usual.” Mr. Yeats- 
Brown has discovered an old story, with the zeal and 
amazement of a convert. 

From his six days’ partial fast he passed quickly into an 
orgy of nourishment. To which does he attribute the benefit 
he felt ?. On the tenth day in his * Diary ” he was imbibing 
milk to the value of over 4,000 calories! Expressed in terms 
of good roast beef and fat this is equivalent to 2} lbs. of it! 
When this is included in the “* Diary of a Fast,”’ what are 
we te think ? And what is the dict of Mr. Yeats-Brown when 
he is “* overfed ” ? 

With all deference to him, his adventures, while harmless 
to his sound and healthy body, might not agree with many of 
his readers, and he should reconstruct his ideas about fasting, 
food-values, and bodily requirements. His thirty tumblers 
of milk is an outrage on any system of diet, and is neither 
sensible nor safe.—I am, Sir, &c., R,. Apamson, M.D. 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, W.2. 


THE PRAYER BOOK MEASURE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—It is being widely stated in some quarters that the 
changes now made by the Bishops, after consultation with 
Convocation and the Assembly, are insufficient. Now one of 
the most significant things about the Deposited Book of 1927 
was the way in which it «antagonized Roundheads and 
Romanists alike— just as in the seventeenth century-—while it 
received the support of the main body of Churchmen and the 
generous encouragement of some of the most eminent Free 
Church divines. But there were many very reasonable men 
also who opposed it, because they doubted whether the 
rubrics about Reservation would really prevent abuse. 


The proposed new Measure of 1928 produces similar 
reactions. The organizations on the so-called Anglo-Catholic 
side are working as strongly against it as those on the so-called 
Protestant side. One party says the new changes are too 
great, the other that they are not great cnough. 

Take the subject that really matters, continuous Reserva- 
tion. The Book of 1927 allowed the practice, though only 


ee 


under licence and with safeguards. The Bishops, Convocation, 
and the Assembly stated that they intended such Reservation 
to be used only for the communion of the sick and dying, 
But many feared that it was really meant to cover “ deyo. 
tions,” such as the Roman Catholic service of Benediction, 
Now Benediction was invented in the sixteenth and seven. 
teenth centuries, and is, in fact, a product of the Counter. 
Reformation : it cannot be claimed as scriptural, primitive, 
or catholic, and it is unknown in the ancient Eastern Churches 
whieh contain over a hundred million orthedox Christians, 
It would be plainly intolerable for such “ devotions” to be 
allowed or condoned in the Church of England. The Bishops 
never intended to allow anything of the sort ; but many, both 
inside and outside the House of Commons, thought that they 
did ; and the fact that the practice was introduced during the 
War in some churches in London and elsewhere without action 
being taken by the Bishops (so far as is known to the public) 
gave some justification to the widely felt suspicion. 

The new rubrics of March 15th surely make it clear that 
the Bishops are in earnest. They have now made the safe- 
guards so strong that even men like the Bishop of Truro, 
so long esteemed as a moderate Catholic, have now gone 
against them, and he has been followed by the Warden of Keble 
who was involved in the conversations at Malines. Are some 
of our Roundheads still unsatisfied ? Let them notice the 
outbursts on the other side. 

The new rubrics make it clear that continuous Reservation 
may only be practised where special licence is given by the 
Bishop “in connection with hospitals, or in time of common 
sickness, or in the special circumstances of any particular 
parish”; and the Church Council can appeal to the Arch- 
bishop and Bishops of the Province. The consecrated elements 
** shall be used for no other purpose whatever,” tabernacles 
over the altars are forbidden as before, and ‘there shall 
be no service or ceremony in connection with the Sacrament 
so reserved.” 

If Parliament now gives its consent, any Bishop or parson 
not observing these rules will be a law-breaker. It will no 
longer be a case of evading as ** obsolete” a law of 1662, but 
of refusing to obey an Act of Parliament of 1928, with all the 
force of Convocation and the Church Assembly behind it. 
I am, Sir, &c., Percy DEARMER, 

King’s College, London, 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 


Sir,—Allow me to congratulate you on your admirable 
article on the Prayer Book Measure, 1928, and on your 
insistence on the fact that comprehensiveness is the distinctive 
characteristic of the English Church. 

This vital fact implies as a necessary consequence that none 
of us can have things all his own way, and that every party 
in the Church of England and every school of thought must 
submit to the salutary presence and the critical and quali- 
fying influence of others as firmly planted as itself within the 
far-flung fold of the National Church. 

The opposition of extremists at either end is, therefore, 
an unconscious and unwilling testimony to the excellence 
and value of the work done by the Bishops, and should be 
a recommendation in the eyes of the vast majority of English- 
men of the new Prayer Book Measure. And _ surely no 
men of good will at the present time would either desire 
Disestablishment or think light-heartedly of it. 

It seems to me, when I look back at the Disestablishment 
agitation of 1885, which I remember very well, that the 
Disestablishment of the Church of England, if it had occurred 
then, would have done far less harm than now, and would 
have left the great spiritual forces of the nation compara- 
tively uninjured. To-day, though there is much to hope for, 
there is also much to fear here and there throughout the 
world. Gaping wounds have been inflicted on humanity 
by the World War, and a shock dealt to its nervous system. 

That at the very moment when she is about to enter on 
a fresh career of world-wide usefulness the Church of England 
should be rent in pieces by the sacrilegious hands of het 
own misguided children, would surely be in literal truth 
a tragedy too sorrowful for words.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

C, Poyntz SANDERSON. 
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[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—Your leaders on the subject of ** Prayer Book Revision ” 
are so wise and temperate in tone as to commend themselves 
to men of moderate views in the Church of England and the 
Free Churches, and surely this designation covers the majority 
of persons in this country who believe in and practise the 
Christian religion. 

Is it even now too late to suggest that the provisions relating 
to Reservation in the new proposals should be dropped ? 
This would not mean a victory for either party in the unhappy 
controversy which has been proceeding so long ; but it would 
have the important effect of preventing the Church of England 
from tying her hands in a way that she may regret in fifty 
years’ time. Let the question remain open; it is not so 
vital as many suppose. 

On one point only should the rubrics relating to the subject 
be quite definite. No incumbent has the moral right to 
force Reservation or extra-liturgical devotions upon an 
unwilling parish or congregation ; and this danger could be 
prevented by ensuring to the Parochial Church Council a 
right of appeal to higher authority.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. J. Campsect. 

75 Marine Parade, Brighton. 


WORK FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—One may take it for granted that most educated people 
acknowledge the need of what is usually called rescue work, 
and are aware that it is being carried out at an enormous 
cost of time, energy, and money by the League of Nations, 
societies, Church, and individuals. But comparatively 
few people know or wish to know about this subject. It is 
revolting to polite ears, and involves the use of words refined 
people prefer not to use. 

England aims at educating all her children over the age of 
five years. In school hours they are safe. Can this be said 
of the parks and open spaces where they play, the alleys, 
yards, and cul de sacs, not too well lighted, frequented by a 
certain type of evilly disposed man? Sometimes children 
are assaulted at home when the mother is away and there is 
no one to protect the child, and no witness to bring the culprit 
to justice. Brothers, and alas! the father, come in late, 
having taken “a drop too much,” and share the room, and 
often the bed, where a little girl sleeps. 

Overcrowding certainly is one source of this danger. Better 
houses would eliminate the evil so far as it exists in the home, 
but the young children of a working-class mother are often 
sent out on errands, and older ones nearing their teens take the 
babies in the ** pram” into the park or on to the common : 
such children afford an easy prey to a vicious or slightly 
abnormal man or lad. The result to the child—sometimes 
a mere baby of four or five—cannot be described here. Very 
few men are convicted. A young child can rarely describe 
or recognize her assailant. There is often no evidence but 
the child's, and the man remains at large to ruin other girls 
and corrupt boys. 

Police-women, however, do fine preventive work in a few 
parks and gardens: where they patrol, little girls are safe. 
Should not a little girl's evidence be always taken by a police- 
woman ? It is certainly undesirable for a little girl to give 
her evidence in Court. The child has to repeat her evidence 
several times, and this is in itself an evil. 

Children brought up in these surroundings often respond in 
a wonderful way to a change of environment, a transfer to 
another school, a few months of wholesome country life, an 
introduction to a Club play-centre, to the interest of becoming 
a “ brownie” or a “ cub.”” Where a child is known to have 
been assaulted it may be wise to send her away for a long 
period, possibly until she is of age to earn her own living. 
There are some splendid homes where such children can forget 
the ugly past and have a fresh start in fine influences. 

School-teachers are often conscious that a pupil is in moral 
danger, but they are not always in a position to help the 
child. Can this work be carried through by just anyone or 
everyone—policewomen, magistrates, visitors from church, 
chapel, or town-hall, school-teachers and clergy ? It seems 
to demand training, a knowledge of the law and of psychology, 
tact, leisure, funds, a study of human nature and of child 
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nature. Only a specially trained worker can deal efficiently 
with this problem. In some towns and in some parts of 
England it has been ignored. London has its system for 
dealing with these children so far as they are known—but 
how many are never known! With the Diocese of Southwark 
rests the honour of starting this form of rescue work. Its 
association maintains five highly trained workers, their 
salaries provided by those to whom childhood is sacred. In 
one year over four hundred children needed their help. 

Needless to say the work is crippled for lack offunds. It is 
a costly affair to send a child away for months or years. ‘This 
preventive work cries out for help, and there are still many 
places where no one is alive to this evil and little effort is 
made to guard the children.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. C. STreEATFEILD, 

33 Craven Terrace, W. 2. 

[While we are glad to publish this letter by a life-long 
social worker, we regret we cannot open our columns to a 
discussion on this subject.— Eb. Spectator.} 


WOOD ENGRAVING IN ART SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.]} 

Sir,—It is amazing to see in your well-informed paper, above 
the initials ** G. G.,”’ the following : ‘** Wood engraving is not 
taught in this country at any of the schools of art.” May we 
direct **‘ G. G.’s”’ attention to the L.C.C. Central School, in 
Southampton Row, where Mr. Noel Rooke, himself a past- 
master of the art, instructs a large class of both men and 
women, and has done so for certainly the last fifteen years ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., P. HamMOND, 

Castle Hill House, Middleham. 


BEER AND THE BOAT RACE 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.|] 
Sir,—The New Health Society has been much impressed by 
the announcement that the crew of the Oxford boat are eating 
plenty of fruit and that the Cambridge crew has apples and 
oranges with each of its three daily meals. This fruit which 
forms such a large and important part of the Cambridge 
dietary is excellent. 

The disclosure that the crew of the Cambridge boat drink 
half a pint of beer for lunch and one pint for dinner is inter- 
esting in view of the fact that ath’etes in the Punjab training 
for races involving at least as much exertion do so on milk 
and almonds. The same applies to the Zulu, who can stand 
more strain than any other human being. 

While generally approving of good beer as a portion of 
universal diet, the New Health Society consider that the 
Cambridge crew might with advantage take a lesson in drink 
from the remarkably vigorous Punjabi.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. ArgButTunot LANE, President, 

New Health Society, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Poetry 


The Constant Lover 


Tiow urgent March is, 
How cock-a-whooping ! 
Under hazel arches 
I must go stooping 
Down, where the curliest 
Leaves are wet, 
After the earliest 
Violet. 


But when I've found it, 
Madams and Misters, 
And sweetly bound it 
With six of its sisters 
Oh seek I never 
Their wearer? No, 
I found her ever 
So long ago. 
Patrick R, CHALMERS 
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Some Books 


A Catholic View of Holism, by Monsignor Kolbe (Mac- 
millan, 2s. 6d.), is by a distinguished South African 
scholar and has an intrinsic interest apart from its acute and 
sympathetic criticism of General Smuts’s remarkable Holism 
and Evolution, for it applies the central idea of ** Holistic ” 
philosophy in the religious and spiritual sphere ; and shows 
how well it harmonizes with the teaching of some of the 
greatest of Christian thinkers, from St. Paul to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. General Smuts, in a vivid little foreword to his 
old teacher's essay, suggests that it may be regarded as a 
supplement to his own book ; filling up a gap designedly left 
in his treatment of the theme, and showing its importance for 
religious philosophy. Monsignor Kolbe writes with a vigour 
and simplicity—often with a certain gaiety—which masks 
profound convictions, and should win him many readers 
outside philosophic circles. He is familiar with modern 
science, and uses it effectively to illustrate his arguments. 
Whilst he refuses “* to be bluffed by revolutionary speculators ” 
and does not conceal his opinion that some of the most fash- 
ionable and startling theories of contemporary physicists will 
be remembered chiefly as jokes, he knows how and when to 
bring the scientific imagination into play. Thus, the fascin- 
ating account on pp. 43 and 44 of the * real life” of the oak 
tree, “* shining out of the windows of its palace and beautifying 
the world,” brings together the resources of the poet and the 
biologist, in order to demonstrate the * holistic” character 
of all physical life—the true biological unit being, he insists, 
not the cell, but the “ continuous mass of protoplasm * which 
constitutes the real life or ** substantial form ” of each living 
thing. Where the Monsignor falls foul of his late pupil's 
* heresies *’—especially the General's breezy contempt for 
asceticism—he does so with a good-humoured zest which 
takes the sting from his well-directed blows. In fact, one of 
his most effective pages is that which is given to the successful 
defence of the very diflicult case of St. Simeon Stylites. 
* * * * 

It would ill become the paper for which Meredith Townsend 
worked so long to neglect The Papers of an Oxford Man 
(Ingpen and Grant, 6s.), which is a tribute paid by fellow 
journalists to the work of a journalist whose career lay mostly 
in India. There is no need to explain in the Spectator that 
much first-rate work has been published in the Pioneer of 
Allahabad and the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore. 
But comparing the essays and criticisms by Ernest Dare Lee 
which are republished in this volume with the Memoirs by 
Mr. J. P. Collins prefixed to them, the conclusion is plain 
that Lee’s personality was more distinctive than his work : 
that he had the power to impress his associates as he cannot 
impress the detached reader. The best of these studies is 
that on Tacitus; and even this is unremarkable. Yet if 
there had not been something remarkable in the man, this 
volume would not have been issued. 

* * * * 

The author of America’s Ambassadors to France, 1777 to 
1927 (John Murray, 21s.), has put students of the English- 
speaking world in his debt by publishing so admirable an 
account of Franco-American diplomatic relations. This book 
is a companion volume to Mr. Beckles Willson’s narrative of 
the British Embassy in Paris and gives an account of all 
the United States diplomatic representatives in Paris, starting 
with Benjamin Franklin and ending up with Mr. Myron T, 
Herrick, the present popular United States Ambassador. 
No one can hope to understand British-American relations 
who is not familiar with the intensely interesting story of 
the Continental Congress’s first attempt to establish diplomatic 
contact with the Court of Louis XVI., and of those first anxious 
years when Franklin rendered never-to-be-forgotten services 
to his native land. The American Republic has sent of her 
best to the French capital. Perhaps one of the most tragic 


stories Mr. Willson tells is that of Noel Barlow, American 
Minister to France in 1811-1812, who followed the great 
Napoleon to Vilna in an attempt to persuade him of the 
value of American friendship and co-operation. But the 
Moscow débacle had begun and Napoleon had already decided 
to shake the early snows of Russia from his boots and hurry 
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of the Week 


back to Paris. In the terribly cold winter Barlow fell jy 
and he died in an inn near Cracow, his mission unaccomplished, 
Mr. Willson has the knack of presenting historic facts in g 
palatable form and we can warmly recommend this book 
to all students of transatlantic diplomacy. 
* * x x 

Messrs. Kipling, Galsworthy, Bernard Shaw and others are 
finished and dead for a ducat in Scrutinies, a foolish sym. 
posium Wishart, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Edgell Rickword, with his lusty 
bravos (Messrs. Garman, McGreevy, Holms, etec.), have annihi- 
lated their reputations. In a lofty preface Mr. Rickword 
promises us other assassinations. It is diflicult to take the 
volume quite seriously. Undiluted abuse, often of the most 
puerile sort, is not criticism, and it contains little else. _ Indeed 
sometimes the suspicion arises whether it is not a hoax, a 
trap to catch critics, for Mr. R. Graves, whose task it is te 
kill Mr. Kipling, must be ** trying it on *’ when he tells us that 
since 1886 (sic) it has been a commonplace that he is no poet, 
and that he was the author of ** Land of Hope and Glory.” 
But apparently the book is intended seriously as a whole, and 
we must try to take as serious Mr. D. H. Lawrence's remarks 
about Mr. Galsworthy. This is a matter for regret, since we 
have been accustomed to consider Mr. Lawrence as a writer of 
talent and of a certain artistic fastidiousness. But this chapter, 
revolting in taste and indecent in expression, is no more 
criticism than are such sentiments as * Billy is a Fool,” 
scrawled up by gutter-snipes. Mr. Lawrence (whose humour 
was never his strong point) takes it upon himself to tel! Mr, 
Galsworthy how he should have written the Forsyte chronicles 
if he wanted to produce a great work (such as, we suppose, 
Young Women in Love) without the faintest perception of how 
funny that is! Oris Mr. Lawrence's contribution the crowning 


joke of a ludicrous volume ? 
* * * * 


The flashy tone of some of Mr. Weigall’s chapter-headings 
in Flights into Antiquity (Hutchinson, 18s.) does not attract 
us. “A Little Scandal about Julius Caesar,” ** The Lady 
whom Athens did not Receive ” (Aspasia, of course), ** The 
Result of Smacking Queen Boadicea *—such titles, added to 
two pictures, one depicting Caesar chucking a Roman lady 
under the chin, and another entitled ** Prince Ptah-Hotpe 
avoids the ladies,’ make one inclined to shut up the book 
and rest content merely with the record of such vulgarities. 
But Mr. Weigall’s captions and his illustrators’ pictures do 
injustice to his matter, which aims at revivifvying for the man- 
in-the-street some scenes and persons of ancient history. 
Two at least of the chapters, on Pliny’s Country-houses and 
on the beautiful Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, who challenged 
the might of Rome, do indeed reconstruct history for us; 
while the scenes from a long-past Egyptian history, being a 
topic of which the author possesses special knowledge, are 
worth more than a passing glance. No doubt there is at the 
present time being aroused a genuine and a general interest 
in the past, stimulated very largely by the Tutankhamen 
discoveries. We observe in passing that Mr. Weigall thinks 
that Julius Caesar powdered his nose. 

* * * * 

The Mercat “Cross” of the Scots was commoniy not a cross 
at all, but a slender tapering shaft of stone mounted on steps 
or some sort of platform. it was the place whence the 
** voice of Scotland’s law was sent in glorious trumpet-clang,” 
where certain judicial writs were executed, and which served 
the community as a rallyirg centre. So says Dr. Black in 
The Scots Mercat * Cross” (Hedge and Co., 2s. 6d.), a 
scholarly little monograph. 

* * * * 

Lady Sybil Lubbock’s account of a winter journey On 
Ancient Ways in Egypt and the Holy Land (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
contains some admirable bits of superficial description. The 
* fields the Blessed Feet have trod” will not be set before 
the reader's eyes as they do still exist under all their historic dis- 
figurements, but he will see them as in a photograph, clearly. 
For this method of depiction there is after all much to be said. 
(Competitions and more Books of the Week, will be found on 

page 510.) 
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Misinterpreting 


The Poisoned Loving Cup. By Charles Grant Miller. 
National Historic Society, Bankers Building, Chicago.) 


(The 


THERE is a small group of sincere Americans, among whom is 
the author of this book, who are convinced that a widespread 
conspiracy is afoot which seeks to sap the foundations of the 
Amcrican Republic and to bring the United States under the 
tutelage of the British Empire. In every effort to improve 
English-speaking friendship they see some sinister design, 
part of a great offensive which seeks to achieve its purpose by 
the “ defamation of our nation’s founders, perversion of their 
doctrines, and distortion of their ideals.” 

Of the defenders of the hundred per cent. American text- 
books, the best known in this country is Mr. William Hale 
Thompson, the Mayor of Chicago, but no less active is the 
author of this book, who for some time has taken on his 
shoulders the burden of defending the American Republic 
against the onslaughts of pro-British historians and others. 

There can be no doubt about the sincerity of the author. 
He is genuinely persuaded that his country is in danger,and 
most of his book is devoted to a survey of the ramifications 
of all institutions pledged to promote English-speaking 
co-operation. Both the English-speaking Union and the 
Rhodes Scholarship Fund have each a chapter devoted to their 
activities. 

Every American and every Englishman who is convinced 
that the best way of promoting world peace is by advancing 
the cause of English-speaking friendship should read this 
book. The author’s views are so fantastic and his fears so 
inconceivable to ordinary mortals that they may not feel 
inclined to persist to the end of the book; but they should 
certainly do so. It is essential to their work to understand 
the mental complex of those who cisagree with them and 
who are working so actively to exclude what they term the 
pro-British textbooks from American schools. 


Despite Mr. Grant Miller and his friends the cause of 
English-speaking friendship is making steady headway, and 
doubtless that has led him to write this book. One of the 
reasons why the author regards the work of the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation with such suspicion is that on one occasion 
the Pittsburgh steel magnate wrote in his book, Triumphant 
Democracy (edition of 1893), about his fondest dream of the 
“ Re-United States, the British-American Union.” On that 
occasion Carnegie wrote, “* Let men say what they will; 
therefore, I say that as sure as the sun in the heaven once 
shone on Britons and Americans united, so surely is it one 
morning to rise, shine upon and greet again, the Re-United 
States, the British-American Union.” Mr. Miller has never 
forgiven Mr. Carnegie these words. Time and again Mr. 
Miller tries to make his readers’ blood creep by reiterating 
that terrible prophecy. 

The author is genuinely convinced that every American 
historian who tries to sift the available data concerning the 
founding of the American Republic and British-American 
relations during the eighteenth century, is tainted with 
Carnegie money and tainted with Carnegie’s ideas. “The 


English-Speaking Friendship 


tabloided and denatured accounts of the War of the Revolu- 
tion” are constantly referred to. There are many Englishmen 
who consider that the founding of the American Republic 
was the greatest achievement of their race. Mr. Miller cannot 
forgive Professor Van Tyne, the American historian, for 
expressing this thought from the American point of view. “ It 
will then appear that the American Revolution was cne of 
the glories of British history rather than a blet upcn her 
fair political record.” 

Major George Haven Putnam receives a rebuke for having 
referred to the fact that the Unitcd States Government is 
now “securely in Anglo-Saxon hands.” If we are not mis- 
taken, many American public men besides Major Putnam 
have been at pains to prove that the great majority of 
Presidents, Judges of the Supreme Court and men prominent 
in American public life generally, have been of British descent. 
The trouble about people like Mr. Miller is that while 
they desire nothing but * true history ” to be written, their 
ideas on what constitutes truth differ from that of many of their 
countrymen. The history books which they envisage are 
those which find no fault with any of their national heroes, 
They refuse to admit that any of the carlicr American history 
books could ever have been at fault. 

Among the other organizations which are indicted for seeking 
to sap hundred per cent. Americanism are the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship through the Church, 
the World Peace Foundation, the American Association 
for International Co-operation, the League of Nations Union, 
the New York Peace Society, the New York Union for 
International Justice, and the World Court League. 

Mr. Grant Miller thinks that Englishmen who are working 
for cordial British-American relations are inspired with a 
dislike of the rest of the world, so he writes, ‘* This inter- 
national good will must not embrace France or Germany 
or Italy or China or any other nation except Britain,” and 
again, ‘‘ The international mind is British thoroughly” (page 
207). ‘* While insidiously seeking to denationalise America 
and destroy our immemorial friendship with other peoples, 
it insistently strives to strengthen the nationalism of Britain 
and our allegiance to her.” 

As the Spectator is regarded by the author as a tainted 
source, we fear no words of ours will have any weight with 
him, but we would assure him and his friends that among 
the most earnest workers for English-speaking co-operation 
are those who are working equally hard for international 
friendship in other directions. The Spectator is second to 
none in its enthusiasm for the cause of British-American 
co-operation, but it has never approved of a narrow race 
Imperialism. Just because we regard English-speaking 
friendship as a bulwark of peace, we are anxious to promote 
a better understanding among all peoples, through the League 
of Nations, or any other agency that is at hand. 

Mr. Miller has provided us with a couple of hours’ good 
entertainment. Some day we hope he will realize that there 
is no one in his senses in Great Britain who desires to 
weaken the foundations of the American Republic. J. 


Lives of Flies and Men 


The Rate of Living. By Raymond Pearl. (University of London 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Here is Professor Pearl again with his nose to the trail of 

the fundamental laws of life. 

He concludes, among other things, that the harder one 
lives the quicker one dies. The methods by which he arrives 
at this conclusion are interesting. Seeds from the same 
eanteloup melon—which should therefore be of approximately 
the same genetical (hereditary) constitution—were grown 
without food or light. Deprived of all “income” from 
environment, they grew and lived but a short time, each 
depending only upon its inherent vitality. Those that 
most quickly sprouted died the soonest. The “catch” 
here is that even between seeds from the same melon there 
are genetical differences, sufficient to cause the difference 
in metabolism. The very fact that they reacted differently 


to the same environment suggests simply that some were 
more precocious than others—which is a very dissimilar 
conclusion from Professor Pearl’s. 

From these seeds he makes, as is rather his habit, a colossal 
jump to a far distant organism—iman. Those following 
exceptionally laborious trades have (according to the English 
occupational mortality tables) an early age of death compared 
with those doing easier jobs. 

But, unfortunately, nothing is known cf the genetical 
constitution of those human beings. Trades are, to a con- 
siderable degree, selective ; and one may reasonably infer 
that no man would take on an exceptionally laborious job 
if he could get something better. If he cannot, he lacks 
some quality ; and that quality is likely to be, in the wide 
sense, vitality. 

Again, while werk indeed may kill, it is often found 
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associated with the two closely correlated qualities, longevity 
and high fertility—which rather suggests that those with 
enough inherent vitality can “ge the pace,” within wide 
limits, and still outlive the rest of us. 

Professor Pearl's other conclusions are (1) that vitality 
is a strictly hereditary character, but (2) that its expressicn 
in the form of longevity is only so in a limited degree. 

He experimented upon Drosophila Melanegaster. This 
little banana-fly has thrown much light on the laws of life. 
Never in biology have the structure, habits, breeding, 
life and death, and general private life of any organism been 
so investigated. If only for that reason (as well as for many 
others) it is, as Professor Pear! points out, ideal experimental 
material. Too many hopeful experiments have been utterly 
rwned by the fact that the organisms studied were, in effect, 
completely unknown quantities. The intensive research on 
Drosophila, too, has cleared up the puzzles of biologists 
dealing with many other living things. 

Professor Pearl has already used it, along with other 
organisms, to demonstrate a certain rhythm or cycle of 
population growth, the significance of which to us lies in its 
parallel among some, if not all, human communities, and in 
its implication that the growth of a population is in some 
way automatically regulated by its own density. 

Two types of Drosophila were used in the present experiment 
—the normal wild type and a vestigial-winged variety which 
probably could not live in natural surroundings. Repre- 
sentative samples were reared (a) in conditions of normal 
feeding, and (b) in complete starvation like the melon seeds. 

Let us take the wild type first. Death, naturally, came 
far swifter in (b) than in (a), but the life curve remained 
practically the same—translate days of life, roughly, into 
hours of life, and there is the same picture of the coming of 
death in both good and bad circumstances. The proportions 
and relative length of life of long and short-lived individuals 
were not altered by the change of environment. Further— 
this is most significant—translate days into years, and the 
life curve of England and Wales is almost identical with that 
of the flies in both good and bad circumstances. The charts 
are striking. Females, by the way, in both show greater 
longevity than males. 

Populations of men and of normal flies both contain the 
same proportions of long and short-lived individuals. That 
inherited vitality which determines length of life appears 
to be dealt out to us in precisely the same way as to Drosophila, 
and to be as uninfluenced, relatively, by environmental 
factors. 

But the life-curves of the vestigial-winged type appear at 
first to upset this conclusion. Reared in normal conditions 
they show, as one would expect from an abnormal type, a 
much shorter absolute duration of life and an abnormal curve 
—flattened almost to a diagonal line, the individuals dying 
off in nearly equal numbers at successive ages. But for those 
reared in starvation the absolute duration of life equals that 
of the wild type in the same conditions, and the curve 
closely approximates to that of human beings and of the wild 
type in both sets of conditions. 

From this one can deduce, with Professor Pearl—though 
not adopting his rather unfortunate vocabulary—that indi- 
viduals and races differ in inherited vitality (as, probably, in 
all qualities); but that the expression of that vitality is to 
some extent dependent upon a suitable environment. In 
short, as he does not say, the true criterion of individual 
differences is maximum, not minimum, potentiality. That 
can only come to expression in the maximum of opportunity. 
The essential superiority of the wild over the vestigial type 
was its greater capacity to take full advantage of a normal 
environment. Restrict the environment, and that capacity 
cannot be utilized to the same degree. Carry the experiment 
to the extreme and deprive the flics of air, and one will die 
as quickly as another. 

Working on Mendelian lines, Professor Pearl devised a 
very shrewd further test of the inherent quality of longevity. 
He crossed the wild and vestigials. The hybrids were longer- 
lived than even their wild parents—a natural, but certainly 
not inevitable (as Professor Pearl implies) consequence of 
hybridization. Further crossing of the hybrids resulted in 
the next and following generations in the appearance of 
* throwbacks,” wild and vestigials, in the normal simple 


Mendelian ratio of one each to two hybrids. These “ throw, 
backs,’ when reared in identical conditions, showed precisely 
the same longevity qualities as their respective ancestors of 
similar type, wild or vestigial. Vestigial wings in themselves, 
it should be added, did not cause shortness of life, for the 
duration of life of the wild type was not materially altered by 
the clipping off of their wings. Natural winglessness and 
shortness of life both appear to be signs of the same inherent 
lack of vitality. But the vigorous wild type seem to be 
practically unaffected by so serious a mutilation as the 
surgical removal of their wings. 

In the reviewer's opinion Professor Pearl's work is more 
than significant. By his imaginative yet careful use of 
admirable statistical and laboratory methods and research 
technique, he does seem to have burrowed down to some 
fundamental laws of life affecting flies, men, and probably 
other organisms. On the other hand, his deductions, as in the 
ease of the melon seeds, are not always impeccable, and he 
leaps too easily the gulf between men and flies. The gulf 
could and should be bridged by experimenting in the same 
way with some animal of nearer kin to man—rats or mice 
would do excellently. The confirmation then would be 
extremely strong. 

The effect of density of population upon longevity was 
also tested; and one remarkable circumstance is worth 
quoting :— 

“*. . . one particular environmental factor, density of population, 
is capable of converting the normal life-curve characteristic of 
the wild type flies into the diagonal type of life-curve, with ita 
short absolute duration of life characteristic of vestigial flies at 
optimal densities of population.” 

Too great density damps down the wild type, putting them 
on a level with the vestigials, more than does too slight 
density. 

Remembering still the risk of drawing parallels between 
flies and men, this does suggest that a feeling of lack of elbow- 
room at least lessens the advantages of the vigorous over the 
weakly. There certainly are indications from other sources 
that quantity of population reacts on quality, and that too 
great density has bad effects. Experiments should now be 
devised to ascertain how the two types of flies breed, as well 
as die, in these various circumstances. 

This is not a book for light reading, and the lay reader 
will have to take the mathematics for granted. But he is 
recommended to persevere, not only on account of the signi- 
ficance of this work, but for the sheer interest he will derive 
from learning how biological research is done. 


ELpon Moore. 


George Eliot, the Woman 


George Eliot’s Family Life and Letters. 
(Selwyn and Blount. 21s.) 


By Arthur Paterson, 


Some efforts were made nine years ago, at the centenary of 
George Eliot’s birth, to dispel our modern aversion from her 
work and character. The efforts were unsuccessful, for she 
stands as a symbol of that Victorian intensity of purpose and 
intellectual seriousness which are anathema to our latter-day 
pseudo-cynical taste, that disguiscd helplessness whose 
cleverness cannot veil its pathos. 

While Jane Austen, because of her wilful self-limitation and 
dryness, is the idol of our critics, the violent Brontés and the 
powerful and spacious George Eliot are debited as artists 
because of their zeal, their passion, and the ardour of their 
convictions. I think it is a sign of our debility that we cannot 
enjoy the earnestness which went to the making of Middle- 
march and the more turgid last books which George Eliot 
produced while the cloud of death was settling over her 
beloved George Henry Lewes. The grandeur of the emotional 
struggle which was involved in that illicit relationship has yet 
to be told by some inspired biographical novelist. When we 
think of this woman’s precocious childhood, heavy with a 
religious consciousness that was only too violently fostered 
by her evangelical environment ; when we consider that 
within this fought two other antagonistic forces, a fierce 
logical mind, and a morbid craving for sympathy and 
emotional protection ; then we can begin to realize what this 
woman suffered by deliberately breaking through the iron 
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Victorian morality and fighting her way to a dignified yet 
passionate relationship with a lover whose wife was still 
living. 

It needed something more than mere unconventionality. 
Indeed, she was not unconventional ; for she was too thin- 
skinned to be indifferent to public criticism. A sneering 
review, or an allusion in the Press to her private life, would 
prostrate her for days. She had to summon, for her support, 
all the imagination and rigid will-power with which she had 
in her girlhood fought against the deeper potentialities of 
human nature. At eighteen, on her first visit to London, she 
wrote to a friend :— 

“When I hear of the marrying and giving in marriage that is 
constantly being transacted, I can only sigh for those who are 
multiplying earthly ties which, though powerful enough to detach 
their heads and hearts from Heaven, are so brittle as to be snapped 
asunder at every breeze.” 

When she reached the early *thirties the austere qualities 
of taste and intellect which had inspired this girlhood piety 
were gathered up, matured and strengthened by expericnce, 
to fortify her in the larger moral purpose of completing her 
emotional life. We are all afraid of our emotions; we 
repress them in the name of morality and convention ; we 
rationalize them in the name of common sense, and so force 
ourselves to the social compromise, relinquishing our larger 
selves and the possibilities of great achievement. Our con- 
solation is that we have gained safety ; an everyday comfort 
and neighbourly ease. Ah! but at what a cost of noble deeds 
and heroic plans ! 

George Eliot was larger than this; she saw in rebellion 
against custom a means to a true self-discipline. It is no 
easy matter to follow up with passionate conviction a deep, 
emotional tie. It hurts us to love, and to learn from and to 
grow in that love. It is so much more comfortable to break 
away early to a self-contained and little independence; to 
convince ourselves that in so doing we are making the great 
renunciation, the abnegation of self. It needs a certain 
dramatic and immediate courage to renounce; but the 
courage which drives us on to achieve, to carry forward the 
growth of our soul and personality by taking all things, 
grasping passionately yet humbly—that is a larger courage, 
because even more isolated and fought against by the world 
in a long-enduring struggle of petty antagonism. 

This was the fight which the moral and sensitive George 
Eliot chose. She stood by Lewes until his death, and survived 
him by two years. No one knows what unceasing torture of 
pinpricks they must have suffered, each nature so serious and 
with so profound a sense of moral and religious responsibility. 
It is a spectacle to move us now to reverence ; for we can 
still know the fruits of their union. I have no space here to 
talk of them, for I must say something in praise of this 
sensitive biography which Mr. Paterson has written. He 
has taken us behind the throne of the sibylline figure, 
and shown us the suffering woman, lover and mother, so 
intimately and tenderly wife in all but name. 


Ricuarp Cuurcni, 


Man and Woman: Youth and Age 


Youth: 


Chesser. 


A Book for Two Generations. 


By Elizabeth Sloan 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 


Wuy are boys and girls sometimes sick of home and sick of 
school? asks Dr. Chesser ; why are they sometimes ill through 
hate and resentment and unsolved conflict ? The answer, 
she tells us, is because parents, who may be educated in the 
conventional sense in that they can speak two languages and 
are able doctors, lawyers, soldiers, or what not, are ignorant 
of the human mind, unable to understand how to help young 
people to “ find themselves.” This little book is designed to 
remedy that ignorance both as regards parents and children. 

Worry, bad temper and rudeness are all signs of a disordered 
emotional life. The perfectly poised person is never rude, 
and has almost certainly found a solution for those psychic 
conflicts that disturb the generality of mankind. In child- 
hood, however, it is abnormal to be perfectly poised and it is 
normal to be rude, or at least to have a tendency thereto. All 
healthy children revolt against authority, and too severe a 
repression of high spirits may induce complexes which will 


eT 


be very harmful in later years. If, therefore, a child is jp. 
tractable or bad-tempered, or dull at his work, the difliculty 
may come from his emotional life. There may be some 
problem unresolved, some fear unfaced, which can be brought 
to light. ; 

Again, the child has as much right as the adult to antipa. 
thies with regard to food. The cruel plan of forcing children 
to eat things which they dislike runs counter to all modern 
ideas : far better to allow them to go hungry if they will not 
eat simple food, rather than that they should be stuffed with 
what revolts them. 

Dr. Chesser has some plain words for parents. A mature 
mind in a young body is now a commonplace among those of 
us who are in our fifties and sixties, and the approximation of 
the generations which has been going on for the last two or 
three decades should make for happier relations in the home, 
To expect children to give up love and marriage and useful 
work in order to stay with their parents in their old age is 
pure selfishness and will soon be a thing of the past. 

* Too many people's lives are a muddling through of mis. 
directed activities,” adds the author—* periods of excitement 
alternating with depressing emotional moods.” Especially in 
adolescence there must be direction, enthusiasm, energy. The 
question of dict is of the greatest importance, for the physical 
side of life is the key to the mental. “ A great need of the 
moment is a coinmission of inquiry into the food supplicd to 
children in school.” Here we most heartily agree with Dr. 
Chesser. Undoubtedly there is an insufliciency of fruit and 
salads supplied in even the best boarding-schools and a 
lamentable dictetic ignorance on the part of those responsible. 

Dr. Chesser has much to say on education, and is a great 
advocate of co-education. Sex separation in her view is a 
hindrance on human progress. Here we are less inclined to 
agree with her. An enormous amount of illness and mental 
suffering is caused by the ignorance of both sexes of the 
psychology of the other. It is wise words such as these which 
will make men and women see each other more frankly and 
fairly and will help youth and crabbed age to understand one 
another. Above all, this is a book for young women, for it 
should do much to prepare the mothers of the future for the 
civie and political responsibilities they are about to accept. 


War or Law ? 


Arms or Arbitration. By H. Wilson Harris. (Hogarth Press 
2s. 6d.) 

What is Wrong with the League of Nations ? 
Brookes. (Hogarth Press. Is. 6d.) 

Mr. Witson Harris, who is certainly the best expositor in 

Great Britain of the League of Nations, has written a most 

informative short book on the subject of Arbitration. In 

his first two chapters he analyses the Technical and Security 

aspects of Disarmament respectively. In Chapter III. he 

faces squarely the question of Arms or Arbitration ?—War or 

Law ?—as the solution for international disputes. 

Mr. Harris sees the problem as essentially one of Securily. 
How then, he asks, are the conditions for disarmament to be 
defined ? 

“They can be expressed with sufficient accuracy in such 4 

formula as this: the removal from every nation of the fear of 
attack through the complete exclusion of war as a means of the 
settlement of disputes, a comprehensive, if elastic, arbitration 
systern being substituted, and pledges given that the whole com- 
munity of nations will act together if need be to defend the new order 
against any State resorting to war instead of arbitration in violation 
of its pledges.” 
He is ready to admit at once that the fulfilment of these con- 
ditions could not mean complete, universal, and immediate 
disarmament, but they would take us a long way along the 
road. 

in his fourth chapter he considers the difficulties of the 
question, and enters into some detail on the question of 
blockade as a League weapon to be used against a refractory 
State. He produces evidence to show that the United States 
would not render such action abortive. 

The next step, in Mr. Harris's opinion, as in ours, is the 
adhesion of Great Britain to the so-called * Optional Clause” 
binding. the signatory to submit all legal and justiciable 
disputes to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


(By Edgar HL 


“Great Britain's reasons for holding back,’ writes Mr. Harris, 
“are entirely unconvincing and her refusal undoubtedly weakens 
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as the disquieting conclusion that the system (national unemployment 
| apse ager cause ? the persistent unemployment which | 
> ‘ ini is troubling the British more than any ather State. The subject is | 
| Best English Novel of the Year. dealt with in a suggestive manner in THE. SURVIVAL of the | EvE 
UNFITTEST. . . . In Mr. Armstrong's analysis it is ; 


' 
made abundantly clear that unemployment has everywhere risen | 
| 


T O T H E with the provision of relief for it. . . .“—The Dundee Courier. 

* An interesting book.”"—The Clarion. 

“ We may say at once that * The Survival of the Unfittest,” by | Mis: 
Charles Wicksteed Armstrong, is a book to be read and con- 


sidered. Whether one agrees with the author's conclusions or not, 
one respects the frankness with which he voices unorthodox views, 
for he denounces in no feeble language such institutions as the 
stigma on unmarried mothers, and, above all, our custom of pre- 
serving the physically unfit and allowing the mentally unfit to 
marry and have children.""—Daily Herald. 








Third Impression. 
° e ° 

V irginia Woolf * A book which will provoke much criticism and yet is deserving 

of thoughtful perusal. . . . The author shows how ‘social 

reform’ schemes are based upon dangerous fallacies of reasoning 

7/6 and are leading to catastrophe. He demonstrates powerfully how 

legislators have yet to learn that by their laws they may defeat 

the very ends that they are put in Parliament to serve. He out- 

| By the same Author. lines a new moral code and presents a fascinating scheme for the 

establishment of a Eugenic Settlement. He contends that while | Fic 

the principal field of Eugenic endeavour may continue to be * to 
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JACOB’S ROOM. 7/6 of men could be created in a comparatively short space of time, 


without any compulsory mating, or the establishment of an isolated 


MONDAY OR TUESDAY. 4/6 caste. While the author's views may at first sight appear to be 


too idealistic, we hope his book will not be set aside as the work 


THE COMMON READER. 7/6 of a crank, as many of the arguments submitted are worthy of 


careful consideration. "—Medical Times. 
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the prestige of an institution capable of doing more than any other 
to make law the arbiter in world relationships as it is in the relation- 
ships of citizens within a State. It has another effect more unfor- 
«mate still. The force of example in such matters is great. If 
Great Britain signed and ratified the Optional Clause many States 
would follow her lead. And even if it be argued that Great Britain 
can be relied on to take the right course without binding herself 
to do it, there is no doubt that her inaction provides a welcome 
excuse for a number of less dependable countries which it is most 
desirable to commit definitely to the acceptance of the Court’s 
jurisdiction.” 

Would that public opinion in this country would arouse 
itself to make the demand for signature so great that no 
Government could refuse it. The sccond step for us to take 
js, of course, the conclusion of all-in arbitration treaties. No 
student of the League of Nations—and we should all be that if we 
yalue the peace of the world—can afford to neglect this book : 
it is small in size, but great in importance. 

Dr. Brookes, a Professor of Political Science at Pretoria, 
makes a very clear and cogent criticism of the twin tendencies 
of the League—the Continental view, of a politico-diplomatic 
body enforcing their decisions, in the last resort, by force of 

. 5S . 
ams, and the *“ Anglo-American” view of moral suasion 
sustained if necessary by economic pressure. ‘The one side 
desire peace, if possible with justice ; the other (in which is 
included Great Britain) justice, if possible with peace. 

His idea of reconciling these divergencies is not very con- 
vincing ; he would have the Assembly and the International 
Court as the world authority, with a modified Council, such as 
the present one, as the arbiter for European affairs. There is 
some logic in the proposal and a good deal of sense ; none the 
less we believe it would be unworkable. 


A Library List 


BioGRAPHY AND TrAveL :—JWilliam Bateson, F.R.S. j 
Beatrice Bateson. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 
- Commodore Vanderbilt. By Arthur D. Howden Smith. 
(Philip Allan. 21s.)\——-A Game Ranger on Safari. 
By A. Blayney Percival. (Nisbet. 15s.) The Voyages 
and Cruises of Commodore Walker. With Introduction 
and Notes by H. S. Vaughan. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) - 
My Two African Journeys. By Frank Gray. (Methuen. 


By 


15s.) 

REFERENCE Books :—The Gardener's Year Book, 1928. 
(Philip AYan. 5s.)——-Libraries, Museums and Art 
Galleries Year Book, 1828-9. (Simpkin Marshall. 25s.) 
—-The Stock Eachange Official Intelligence, 1928. 
(Spottiswoode, Ballantyne. 60s.) 


EveEryYMAN’S Liprary :—The Origin of Species. By Charles 
Darwin. Sir John Mandevilles Travels. Introduction 
by Jules Bramont. A Dictionary of Quotations and 
Proverbs. In 2 vols. Castiglione’s The Courtier. Trans- 
lated by Sir Thomas Hoby. Madame Bovary. By 
Gustave Flaubert. (Dent. 2s. per vol.) 

MiscetLaNrous :—Partnership in Industry. By F. W. 
Raffety. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) The Oxford Book of American 
Verse. Chosen and Edited by Bliss Carman. (Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) The Last Sheaf. By 
Edward Thomas. (Cape. 6s.) A Personal Conviction. 
By Lord Charnwood. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 
——Letters of Pontius Pilate. Edited by W. P. Crozier. 
(Cape. 5s.)——Aerial Photography. By Clarence Win- 
chester and F. L. Wills. (Chapman and Hall. 25s.) 
——Art and the Reformation. By G. G. Coulton. (Basil 
Blackwell. Oxford. 25s.) America. By Hendrik Van 
Loon. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.)——-The Outer Hebrides, 
Skye, and the Small Islands. (II. M. Stationery Office. 
£1 12s. 6d.) Modern Youth and Marriage. By 
Henry Neumann. (Appleton. 5s.) 

Fiction :—The Short Stories of Thomas Wardy. (Macmillan. 
%s. 6d.)——Gemel in London. By James Agate. (Chap- 

and Hall. 7s. 6d.) The Mystery of the Blue 


man 
Train. By Agatha Christie. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)—— 
The Land of the Children. By S. Gussiev Orenburgsky. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.)——Marching On. By James Boyd. 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 





Answers to Henrik Ibsen Questions 


1. A blank verse tragedy, Catilina (1850).——2. Fhe Young 
Men’s League (1869).——3. In Copenhagen ——4. When We Dead 
Awaken (1900).——5. Ghosts——6. 1906. ‘‘ The sun, the sun !”’— 
7. ‘“* Pax vobiscum !””———8. Dr. Stock- 


the last words of Ghosts.———7. 
mann (An Enemy of the People). 9. An Enemy of the People.—— 
11. A Doll’s House. 12. William 


10. An Enemy of the People. 
Archer.——13. Mr. Bernard Shaw, 














Fiction 


A Rainbow in Germany 


Maria Capponi. By René Schickele. 
Waller. (Alfred A. Knopf. 10s. td.) 
Tur persuasive voice that meditates, recollects, and appeals 
through all the musical movements of the beautiful book 
called Maria Capponi is a more powerful advocate for inter- 
national love than the tongues of many diplomatists. It is not 
a novel that will immediately impress the public like the huge 
cinema-history works of Feuchtwiingler, for the decoration is 


Translated | , Hannah 


acrial and the sound has no fiercer fury than that of birds 


and violins. But the rare sensibility. the exquisite tolerance, 
with which these gracious visions of Alsace. Venice. the 
Cote d'Azur, and the Black Forest besiege the imagination, 


are the essentials of the fine art of reconciliation. 
René Schickele is one of the contributors to the 
Expressionist Anthology, The Twilight of IZumanily. 


famous 


* What I would have the world to be 
First must [ be myseit ”’ 


. ; 
and charming 


healing 


he writes there ; and in this book an ardent 
boy works out his conflicting individual loves into a 
tenderness for humanity. 

Some of the younger German writers have turned to a past 


in which the figure of Charlemagne, and the holy spire of 
Strasbourg, and great cycles of romance maintain the 
spiritual values—-not to forget their present suffering there, 
but to regain confidence from a finer tradition than the 


Prussian. And there they recover the ancient spell of Italy, 
and remember the Emperors irresistibly drawn to woo with 


So Claus von Breusck- 


swords and kisses that lovely land. 
heim, the hero of Maria Capponi, feels that he goes through 
Italy like **a secret Hohenstaufen, a private Kaiser, riding 
south.” 

Claus, the voung German Alsatian, is. we feel, an attractive 
creature, beautiful and beloved. A picture of the Rheims 
Annunciation angel is over his bed; his 
haunted by a sweet obsession of tulips, as he waits in hope for 
He has lost Doris, his wife, in a * crystalline adven- 
She has been steadfastly loved by him ; 


imagination is 


Maria. 
ture ” in the Alps. 
yet in the moist violet-scented spring he writes to call Maria 
Capponi, to whom he has been strangely bound since when, 
fourteen years old, they plighted a kind of troth in Venice. 


While the reply tarries, he thinks back to his childhood, to 
Italy, to love’s consummation in Antibes, to the last farewell 
in Venice. Round the two figures of Maria ard himself 
crowd many friends and other lovers ; and his dreaming mind 


often loses his own story in coloured and passionate side-isstics, 
In the end has come the War, and the shattering of amities. 
Now it is over: and Claus has been irritated, not by the 
coming of the French, but by the behaviour of fellow-Alsatians. 
Let Maria come at last with her child to him and his child 


that they may together re-create love and beauty. ‘The 
answer is “* No”; and the volume ends with suffering, but 


not despair. 

Though the story of the complex imaginative attitude of 
Claus towards Maria, who is siren Italy, and its later confusion 
with his true love for Doris, pure in the virgins’ city of 
Cologne, is the main theme of the book, it is impossible to 
describe briefly all the intercrossing interests and the rich 
corollaries. The earlier and most enchanting part of the 
narrative deseribes an adolescence fervent, poignant, and frank, 
with airs of gallantry both amusing and touching. As Claus 
has been richly reared on Greek myths by his tutor, PAbbé 
Simon, and realizes * the delicate propinquity of heathendom 
and Christianity,’ he must not be judged by English standards. 
But nothing ugly befalls his beauty-dreamiing heart, or hardens 
his tender sensibility. He is young, romantically young. The 
air quivers, the flowers loom mystic, like thurifers, the women 

Sidonia, who looked like a Javanese and whose laugh 
sounded like a flight of doves ; Maria with wild eyebrows, red 
mouth, and pale face, all the other dreamlike creatures who 
faintly recall Heine’s Florentine Nights—are a masque of 
bewildering angels. 

The men who are his friends and kinsfolk are even more 
alive. There is comradeship in the book, and passion of many 
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degrees and qualities. There is a bright irony, and a dancing 
paganism, and the fairy-tale sweetness of the paradise-pictures 
of the Rhenish masters. The encounters of the witty fair 
people are set in great spaces of sun and air ; and their affairs 
are part of the mighty plot of the throbbing world. The 
Carnaval de Venise has a wilder enchantment as seen through 
the eyes of two children, and the cypresses and carnations 
and sea-pools of Antibes conspire ecstatically with young love 
and sorrow. Above all, the extraordinary suavity of mood, 
the unfailing loyalty to beauty in every land, the love of every 
lovely relationship—these convince us that there is a rainbow 
of delight somewhere in Germany. A rainbow in Germany, a 
bright fountain in France! What symbol of hope we can find 
in our own self-conscious literature of the moment is still 


uncertain. 
RacuEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


JEROME 60° LATITUDE NORD. By Maurice Bedel. 
(Hachette. 2s. €d.)—In his much-discussed novel M. Bedel 
urges upon us the superiority of French morals over those of 
Norway. The scene is laid in Christiania, and the plot centres 
round the very French hero Jéréme, who arrives in Christiania 
to produce his latest play, full of ideas about the romance of 
Norway and her beautiful maidens. Falling in love with 
Miss Hansen, he discovers “le feu qui dort sous la neige,” 
gains first-hand knowledge of Norwegian morals, and returns 
disgusted to France. We can congratulate M. Bedel on 
having written a cleverly-thought-out and amusing book, 
but not on his knowledge of Norway. Neither is this the 
typical Norwegian girl, nor is her mother, Madame Krag, 
who has changed her name four times, the typical Norwegian 
wife. As a contrast between the Gallic and Nordic tempera- 
ments, however, the book is worth reading, but we would 
warn our readers that it is a libel on the splendid women 
of Scandinavia. 


SPOOK STORIES. By E. F. Benson. (Hutchinson. 
%s. 6d.)—The Benson brothers have always been masters of 
the"uncanny ; Mr. E. F. Benson in this book repeats the 
success of his many-editioned visible and Invisible and 
emulates that of his brothers. The stories are generally 
about pleasant, ordinary people who are unexpectedly 
confronted with the world that lies at the edges of our 
consciousness ; the manner of the telling in the dénouemeni 
has the sure touch of a master hand. In “ The Corner House”’ 
we have a haunting tale, which in spite of its strangeness 
sounds oddly true, of a tiny and terrified man in the power 
of a huge mad wife. The climax s&s built up with a consum- 
mate art. As a bedside book for a certain sort of guest 
these spook stories could not be beaten; every chapter 
makes one’s flesh creep. 


THE PROTAGONISTS. By Donald Sinderby. (Murray. 
%s. 6d.)—Mr. Sinderby’s new novel, like his earlier one, gives 
us some first-hand scenes of post-war India. The Moplah 
rebellion is introduced again, buf the excitement centres 
around the private feud betweerf two English officers—an 
attractive young subaltern and an ambitious, jealous, and 
crafty captain. The tale is slight, but vigorous and engrossing. 
Mr. Sinderby promises to excel in terse, strong, picturesque 
narrative. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. J. A. R. Pimlott, 
4 South Avenue, Exeter, for the following :— 


Questions on Henrik Ibsen 


1. What was Ibsen’s first play and when was it published ? 
2. What was his earliest prose play ? 
3. Where were most of his plays performed ? 
4. What was Ibsen’s last play and when did it first appear ? 
5. Which of his plays was banned in this country until since the 
War ? 
6. In what year did Thsen die, and what were his last words ? 
7. What are the not insignificant last words of his last play ? 
8. Which of his characters is a fairly accurate picture of himself ? 
9. In what play does the famous Ibsenism, ** The minority is 
always in the right,” occur ? 
10. What play was written as a reply to the criticism occasioned 
by Ghosts ? 
11. In which play does Ibsen treat the subject of the tragedy of 
marriage ? 
12. Who was chiefly responsible for translating and making known 
Ibsen’s works in England ? 
13. What great English dramatist of to-day may be said to be 
a disciple of [Ibsen ? 
Answers will be found on page 509. 


—— 


Some Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 502.) 

The imposing edition of The Ocean of Slory, with notes by 
N. M. Penzer (C. J. Sawyer, Grafton House, W. 1), is nog 
almost completed. The only volume still to be publishej 
is the General Index to the whole Somadaya’y 
Katha Sarit Sagara is a great storehouse of legend, a co}. 
lection of stories of many periods, some of them going 
back to the furthest antiquity. It has none of the graces and 
elegances of the Arabiun Nights, but it gains in breadth 
and solidity, and for the scholar and anthropologist it is more 
important. Tales from The Ocean of Story found their way 
into Boccaccio and Shakespeare, and into the general mass of 
legend in the Middle Ages. Mr. Penzer, in a very engaging 
article, describes with what enthusiasm he first came upog 
Tawney’s translation, and with what ardour he set himself, 
although no specialist in Sanskrit, to produce a_ worthy 
edition of the translation with all the problems that are 
bound to occur in so old a work elucidated with illustrations 
from the folklore, religion, and literature of ancient and 
modern countries. He has been generously helped by 
Oriental scholars, each volume having a foreword by some 
authority. The result is a series of volumes of great erudition 
and very varied interest, a worthy setting for Tawney’s trans. 
lation and a fitting memorial to the genius of Somadava. His 
collection is well described as The Ocean of Story. It repre. 
sents the confluence of the myth-making and tale-telling of 
many generations and many cultures. 

* * * * 

The politicians who profess to have a panacea for our 
greatest evil will be disappointed with Unemployment : Its 
Cause and Cure, being a summary by Mr. W. A. Appleton, 
C.B.E., of an inquiry authorized by the General Federation 
of Trade Unions, of which he is the general secretary (Philip 
Allan, 5s.). For the result of the inquiry is to show once 
again that there is no ready means of abolishing unemploy- 
ment. Increased production, harder work, reduced taxation, 
a cautious banking policy designed to steady prices, assisted 
emigration—these are remedies which wise men have long 
advocated but which the vote-catching politician does not 
favour. Mr. Appleton’s very sensible little book is worth 
reading. 


series. 


* * + a 


Messrs. George Pulman and Sons are publishing a serics of 
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reproductions, in facsimile colours, of the pictures left by the 
Iveagh Bequest. Twelve subjects have already been published, 
and a further eight are promised shortly. Reynolds claims 
the largest representation in the first series, there being three 
of his works, while Rembrandt, Lawrence, Rubens, Crome, 
Franz Hals, Vermeer, Raeburn, Romney, and Hoppner each 
have one. The reproduction throughout the series is uni 
formly good. This series can be thoroughly recommended 
and they possess the additional advantage of being within 
the reach of the most modest income, five shillings being 
the price of each print. If one had to give a preference it 
would go to Vermeer’s lovely “ Lute Player,” or Raeburn’s 
“ Sir George Sinclair.’ The size of the plates is 12 by 9} in., 
or 23 by 16 in. mounted, and the whole collection can be scen 
at Messrs. Pulman’s Gallery at 22 High Street, Marylebone. 
* * * * 

A cheap edition of Mr. Meier-Graefe’s masterpiece, Vincent 
van Gogh (Medici Society, 10s. 6d.), is to be weleomed, for 
it is more thana biography. It is a history of a soul struggling 
to find expression and successful for a few brief and splendid 
years, before defeated by insanity : in short, this is a really 
remarkable book which should be widely read. 

* * * 

A new edition of Baedeker’s Italy from the Alps to Naples 
is just out. We need hardly recommend Baedcker to our 
readers : this volume is as good as its long line of predecessors. 
The price is 15s. and the English publishers Messrs. George 


Allen and Unwin. 
* x * 


Among Messrs. Benn’s excellent sixpenny series (may 
we thank the publishers again for issuing coat-pocket-size 
volumes in such clear print?) The English Educational 
System by Dr. Cyril Norwood provides a conspectus which 
was badly needed. We hope to refer to this important 
monograph again, 
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THE HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
Annual FINANCIAL STATEMENT and REPORT up to January 3lst, 1928. 

















TOTAL ASSETS - ier 981,482. 
































a : “ . . . até vr . ° rt ape _ } lf 
REPORT of the Directors of The Halifax Building Society, presented to the Shareholders a f. 
of the Soct 'y, held in the Victorta Hall, Halifax, On vn nday, the 26th March, 1928 
The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members a They also recommend that the sum of £10,000 be granted to the Stalf 
Statement showing the financial position of the Society and the number St ipe nuation Fund and that £30,000 be writter 6 Prem. 
y e1 ‘A 
of Members and Accounts on the 3ist January, 1928, combining the k. Dire 
Annual Report and Financial Statement of the Halifax Permanent amaleamation of 
Benefit Building Society for the year ended 3lst January, 1928, and the t} if a, 
: le F . 27 “ , e Halifax E 
Financial Statement of the Halifax Equitable Benefit Building Society difficulty and w »neral * 
als of bot h ‘* cle 


for seven months, from June 30th, 1927, to 3lst January, 1928. Members and Offic 
yassed Junan imonsly by 

























The Combined Balance Sheet of the Society on the 3ist January, 1928, the amalgamation b 
is as follows— Society concerned on the 3lst Oc r, 192 € 
THE HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY. Laie : 
Number of Members of the Socicty 235,646. Number of Open A nts 329,224. 
LIABILITIES. £ s. d. ASSETS. Cr 
To Lisbil ities to Holders of Shares, viz.: , <spm YF . cM 
Amount due to Investing Shareholders 37,160,243 12 11 By Balance due or outstanding on 97,567 Mortgage ‘ie: el 
Liabilities to Depositors and other Creditors 8,360,037 11 4 By go tey r A “i ee . 38,763,1 
liv] e eset V1Z i 
Undiviaed Proiit, viz.: Society's Head Offices and Branch Office Premises 571,631 8 2 
General Reserve Fund . 1,101,743 18 10 Investments in British Government Secur tics and 
Surplus Profit ..  .. = «+. 959,457 0 0 Loans to Corporations and Local Authorities 5,331,737 1 4 
—————— _ 1,481,209 18 10 | Amount of Cash in Banks dist January, 1923 .. 2,314,872 6 8 
“£46, 981,482 3 1 £ 45,931,482 3 1 
The. operations of both Societies referred to, prior to the completion ived tin written assent of M | li e il 
£ the union, during the past ycar ‘shew a great expansion of business he existing Sh ires in the 5S es, The 
and a very large accretion « ft Members and Depositors, re duly comp! leted und the Hu Buildiug Soc: w 
The gross profits after payment of all expenses and income tax, ry the ¢ h:ef Registrar F: tly Societies ©1 he 
amounted to £1,828,621 13s, Ud., and after providing for all interest f the Halii Bu ng S ty ! 
due to Depositors and Sharehol ‘ders up to the date of the Account, he ight ax Building Society 
there remains a surplus of £359,457 Os. Od. aoa tina al Cenitibed OF neato 
The Directors recommend that there shall be distributed to the Sark a apa aera Na 
Investing Members of the two Soc silos smankasnanel * the same rates c! . , WILLIAM RAMSDEN, Pre ident. 
onus os im the previces ENOCH HILL, General Manager 


srateealechaat inate ei dniliaseta Annual Report, Balance Sheet and Prospectus Pest Free on application, 
HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 
London Office: 124 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. Tel.: Gerrard 4443. 
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This Statement is advertised in accordance with the regulations of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, London, 
It is issued for information only, and must not be considered as an invitation to subscribe for shares. 
The Directors collectively and individually are responsible for the information contained in this Statement. 





CARMELITE TRUST, LIMITED, 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 





CAPITAL - 


- £1,000,000 


divided into 2,000,000 Shares of 10/- each, of which 
1,000,000 shares were issued on 21st February, 1928, at 1/- per share premium, and are all fully paid, 
Application is being made to the Stock Exchange, London, for permission to deal in the 1,000,000 shares above mentioned, 


No. | to 1,000,000 inclusive. 





DIRECTORS. 
HENRY SPENCE HORNE, Chairman, 74 Park Street, London, W.1, Chairman, Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation, 


Limited. 


RT. HON. LORD STANMORE, C.V.O., Goldings Manor, Loughton, Essex, Director, Union Assurance Company, Limited. 
SIR JOHN FOSTER FRASER, Kt., Hyde Heath, near Amersham, Bucks, Publicist. 

ARTHUR JOHN GREENLY, 5 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, Chairman, Greenly’s Limited, Advertising Specialists. 
GEORGE BYRON GANE, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, Director, Motor Traders’ Guaranteed Corporation, 


Limited. 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE STEPHENSON, 6 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, London, N.W. 8, Merchant. 


BANKERS. 


COUTTS & CO., 15 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 
BANK OF MONTREAL, 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2. 


BROKERS. 


J. SILVERSTON & CO., 
4 Copthall Court, London, E.C. 2, and Stock Exchange. 


E. N. VOWLER & CO., 
28 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 2, and Stock Exchange 


SOLICITORS. 
STEPHENSON, HARWOOD & TATHAM, 16 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 
AUDITORS. 
KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO., Chartered Accountants, 36 Walbrook, London, E.C. 4. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES 
L. T. NEWELL, A.S.A.A., 5 Lothbury, London, E.C. x. 





The Company was incorporated on 24th January, 1928, for the 
purposes specified in its Memorandum of Association. It is intended 
to confine the investments and operations of the Company mainly 
to undertakings coming under the category of important newspaper 
producing and circulating organizations, and of concerns engaged 
in the production of pulp, and the manufacture of other require- 
ments needed on a large scale by the modern Daily and Weekly 
newspapers. 

In recent years these industries have shown big expansion in 
their earning capacity, and the Directors are satisfied that capital 
so employed should give profitable results. It will be the definite 
policy of the Company to acquire only such interests, at prices con- 
sidered favourable, as are likely to yield a substantial return on 
the purchase price. 

The Directors and important interests identified with them are 
convinced, as a result of the special knowledge at their disposal, 
that advertising in this country will record noteworthy develop- 
ments in all its phases in the future, it having become universally 
recognized by leading Commercial Authorities that the best medium 
for effective advertising is in the columns of the Daily and Weekly 
newspapers. 

With the ever-extending policy of combination amongst big 
trading concerns the necessity is emphasized of bringing their 
products before the public eye, with the result that advertising 
programmes dictated by modern scientific advertising methods, 
instead of being spasmodic become far more consistent and regular, 
and thereby provide a more stable basis of revenue to those par- 
ticular newspapers which encourage this type of advertising. 

The movements on foot at the present time, such as the extensive 
schemes of propaganda, national and commercial, throughout the 
world, entail an even larger expenditure on these specialized types 
‘of advertising programmes. ‘This again results in expanding 
revenues to those mediums giving to advertisers the best value for 
their expenditure. 

It is estimated that during 1927 a sum in excess of £100,000,000 
Was spent in advertising in this country, and that in America in 
the same year a sum of £350,000,000 was spent, the bulk of which 
was laid out in newspaper advertising. 

A striking indication of expansion in the number of newspaper 
readers is derived from the figures for the year 1927 published by 
two leading London daily newspapers, which show a combined 
average increase in their daily circulation of 212,492 copies over 
the preceding’ year, equivalent to- an increase in annual sales of 
over 66 millions, 

As regards the pulp-producing industry, the demand for pulp is 
continually growing, not only for newsprint requirements, but for 
the increasing needs of other industries, one of the most important 
being the production of artificial silk, and there are many signs that 
the pulp-producing industry is likely to experience continuous 
expansion, 


The whole of the proceeds of the above-mentioned issue are 
available for Working Capital and for the general purposes of 
the Company, subject only to preliminary expenses. ‘These are 
estimated at £25,000, including. Capital duty and registration fees, 
brokers’ fees and brokerage, legal, printing and advertising 
expenses, and they were more than covered by the premium oa 
the shares of the Issue. 

The fixed remuneration of the Directors is at the rate of £300 
per annum with an additional £150 per annum for the Chairman. 
The Directors are also entitled in any year when a dividend of not 
less than 10 per cent. has been paid on the Ordinary shares to 
have divided between them a sum equal to 10 per cent. on the 
excess of the net profits of the Company earned during such yeat 
beyond the amount required to pay such 10 per cent. but not 
exceeding £3,000 in any year. The Company in General Meeting 
may increase such remuneration and the Board can remunerate a 
Director for special services and fix the remuneration of a Managing 
Director. The qualification of a Director is the holding of shares 
to the nominal value of £500. The Directors are empowered to 
borrow up to the nominal amount of the capital, but not in excess 
thereof without the sanction of a General Meeting. The borrowing 
powers have not been exercised. 

By Agreement dated 17th February, 1928, between the Company 
of the one part and the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation 
Limited, of the other part, the whole of the above-mentioned Issue 
was guaranteed by the Corporation in consideration of the right 
or option to subscribe for a period of three years from 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1928, for the unissued Capital of 1,000,000 Shares of 10s. 
each at 12s, 6d. per Share. This Agreement also gives the Cor- 
poration the right to appoint three Directors of the Company during 
the continuance of this option. 

No underwriting or other commission or promotion profit has 
been paid. 

The interests of the Directors in the promotion of the Company 
are as follows :— 


Mr. Henry Spence Horne holds 11,175 Ordinary Shares and 
100,000 Deferred Shares in the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Cor- 
poration, Limited, out of a total issued capital of 900,000 Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each, fully paid, and 2,000,000 Deferred Shares of 
1s. each, fully paid, Rt. Hon, Lord Stanmore holds 6,000 Ordinary 
Shares in such Corporation, and Sir John Foster Fraser holds 1,000 
Deferred Shares therein, Mr. Stephenson 2,000 Ordinary Shares 
therein. Mr. Horne and Sir John Foster Fraser are Directors of the 
Corporation. 

The above-mentioned Contract may be inspected at the Offices 
of Messrs. Stephenson, Harwood and Tatham, 16 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 2, the Company’s Solicitors, during the usual business 
hours, within seven days from the date hereof, 


Dated 26th March, 1928, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Rubber 


AtrnouGH Rubber shares, together perhaps’ with 
Home Railway stocks, might still be described as the 
Cinderella of the Stock Markets, there have not been 
wanting signs of recovery during the past ten days from 
the conditions of extreme depression which characterized 
the market immediately following the announcement 
by the Government of the appointment of a Committee 
of Enquiry into the operation of the Stevenson Restric- 
tion Plan. 

The rally of the past few days has been generally 
attributed in the market to the fact that some further 
announcement on the matter by the Government is 
probable previous to the Easter recess, and, indeed, it is 
just possible that before this article appears in print the 
announcement may have been made. So far, however, 
as may be judged from those who follow the rubber 
situation most closely, any hopefulness concerning this 
announcement seems to be based upon the somewhat 
slender foundation that it should at least put an end to 
the uncertainty which has characterized the market since 
it beeame known that there were doubts as to the con- 
tinuance of the Restriction Plan. 

An Expert VIEW. 

I observe that a rubber expert writing recently in the 
general columns of the Morning Post, said that the position 
might at the moment be described in the statement “ that 
at present the world is capable of producing far more 
rubber than is required, that no combination between 
producers to restrict output is possible, except by means 
of Government restriction, and that the only alternative 
to compulsory restriction is restriction by the force 
of economic law through a very much lower price than 
now obtains.” I find this view so consistently confirmed 
in rubber circles that it may be said to constitute a kind 
of starting point for a consideration of the outlook. 

An Anxious PERIop. 

It is an outlook which must be giving shareholders in 
rubber companies considerable anxiety at the present 
time, for already in the case of the best-class companies 
the fall in the price of rubber has meant a great drop in 
profits, and if there is to be no early recovery in price, 
there can be little doubt that some of the weaker com- 
panies will have to go through a bad time. As is usually 
the case during boom periods, a great number of companies 
were floated some few years back, with large capitals, 
and at the time I endeavoured to press home the need 
for great discrimination in the matter of selection. 

RESTRICTION DIFFICULTIES. 

Quite apart from the drawbacks and difficulties usually 
to be associated with any plan for restricting artificially 
the output of a commodity, the success of the Stevenson 
Plan for maintaining a moderate, but stable, price for 
rubber by the compulsory restriction of rubber exports 
from Malaya and Ceylon scems to have been imperilled 
from the outset by two important factors. The first was 
that the Dutch planters refused to join in the arrangement, 
with the result that not only had British rubber to 
withstand the ordinary competition, but the very fact 
of the Stevenson Plan producing a rise in prices not 
only stimulated efforts in other directions not bound by 
the arrangement to limit exports, but in particular 
stimulated forward sales by the Dutch growers to take 
advantage of what they rightly regarded as a somewhat 
artificial price brought about by the Stevenson Plan. 
Another factor was the stimulus given to the growing of 
native rubber in the Dutch East Indies, where it is believed 
that since 1925 the planted areas have been doubled, so 
that unless the Dutch growers should be joining in the 
Stevenson Plan, which at present seems to be improbable, 
any scheme of restriction would have to withstand not 
only the continued selling by Dutch producers, but the 
Increase in the supply of native rubber owing to the 
Increased areas planted. Moreover, in the case of the 
native rubber, it is generally recognized that any 


kind of organized restriction of exports is well-nigh 
impossible, 
THE OUTLOOK. 

At first sight, therefore, it might almost be assumed 
that the position of the holders of British Rubber shares 
was a desperate one, that abandonment of restriction 
was a foregone conclusion, and that following such 
abandorment nothing but a further material fall in 
rubber was to be looked for, with a consequent collapse 
on the part of many companies. That this mournful 
view is not taken, however, may be gathered from the 
fact that, although there has been a great fall in Rubber 
shares, prices are still at a level which shows that there is 
a certain amount of quiet hopefulness for the future, and 
in the case of the sound companies, at all events, I am 
inclined to think that this hopefulness will be found to 
be justified. In the opinion of the Rubber Market, the 
enquiry instituted by the Government has been very 
thoroughly and soundly conducted, and there is every 
likelihood that the recommendations will be based upon 
a far view of the situation and, above all things, will 
recognize, as the Stevenson Plan did not, all the facts of 
the situation. It may be that a modification, rather 
than an actual withdrawal, of restriction may be the 
order of the day, in which case steadiness of price at 
round about the present level seems to be looked for, 
with a recovery later varying according to the conditions 
of general trade and the demands for rubber. 

FINDING A NATURAL LEVEL. 

In a good many quarters, however, it is thought that 
it might be better if matters were allowed to take their 
natural course and that, should all restrictions be 
abolished and a further fall in rubber result, the effect 
might be to discourage fresh production and ultimately 
bring about a measure of stability at a fairly low price 
calculated to increase consumption. With such large 
stocks in warehouse, however, and with an almost certain 
increase in supplies of rubber during the next year or 
two, it is difficult to see how there can be any important 
recovery in price in the immediate future, and 1 would 
counsel those who may be holders of Rubber shares to 
make careful enquiries from responsible quarters as to 
whether the shares they hold are of sound financial 
concerns. If they are, it seems to be a case of patient 
waiting for better results later on; if they are not— 
well, it would be desirable, perhaps, if they were to seek 
their brokers’ advice, as the next vear or two promises 
to be a period of severe testing. Artuur W. Kippy, 


. . T 
Financial Notes 
Markets STILL CHEERFUL. 
TueERE has been a slight slackening of dealings in the Stock 
Markets previous to the Easter holidays, but in most depart- 
ments the tone has kept very good, and especially so in the 
gilt-edged section. A small shipment of gold from the 
United States to this country apparently inspired hopes of 
more coming, and an easing of discount rates in Lombard 
Street has not been without its effect upon the market for 
high-class investment securities. It is, however, I think, 
a little premature to assume that much gold will come here 
from the United States, and in the absence of additions to 
our gold stock, comparative steadiness rather than any 
important drop in money rates seems likely at the moment. 
Meanwhile, there has been no slackening at all in the 
activity in new capital issues, and most of them have met 
with a good response. A Fiji Loan for £760,000, although 
yielding slightly under 5 per cent., was quickly subscribed 
for, and a feature has been the readiness with which the public 
has taken Mortgage Bonds of certain foreign banks, the bonds 
being raised against mortgage loans in the respective countries. 
* RY * * 
BvuiILpInG Socrety’s PROSPERITY. 

Following upon the highly satisfactory Report of the Abbey 
Road Permanent Building Society, to which I recently 
referred in these columns, it is not surprising that enthusiasm 
was the predominant note at the gathering of members at 
the Albert #1" -vhen the President, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
delivered ais zing address not merely on the Society's 
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activities but also upon the important functions played by 
building societies in aiding thrift in the country. In the 
course of his speech Sir Josiah was able to state that the 
Abbey Road Society is now the largest British Society as 
regards membership and fourth in the matter of total assets. 
* * * * 
JouNn Barker's PROFIts. 

The accounts of John Barker and Co. for the past year 
show a slight reduction in the gross profits and rather a con- 
siderable increase in expenses. Owing to the fact, however, 
that the amount to be provided for depreciation was about 
£40,000 less, the net profit shows just a small increase at 
£150,670, and accordingly the dividend is maintained at 
the rate of 20 per cent. ‘To the General Reserve the amount 
allocated is only £65,000 against £100,000, but, on the other 
hand, £7,000 more than last year is placed to goodwill and the 
amount allocated for premises and fittings is £60,000 against 
only £20,590. The carry forward of £289,818 is just a little 
more than a year ago. 

* * * * 
AN ImporTANT UNDERTAKING. 

The figures of the Halifax Permanent Building Society 
have for some years been of a striking and expanding char- 
acter, but now that the concern is united with the Halifax 
Equitable Society the figures are even more impressive. 
Thus, at the annual meeting held this week, the President, 
Sir William Ramsden, J.P., was able to state that the total 
amount of the investors’ and depositors’ fund in the combined 
Society amounted to no less than £45,520,000, while the 
Reserve Fund, representing the undivided profit, amounted 
to £1,461,200. The total number of members and depositors 
in the combined Society is 829,224, and after providing for all 
interest due to depositors and shareholders up to the date of 
the last accounts, there remained a surplus of £359,457. 

* * * * 
Tue CUNARD. 

The Report issued a year ago by the Cunard Steam Ship 
Company was hailed by most shrewd observers as affording 
indication of still better things to come. In the first place, 
there were signs of economical management, and, in the 
second place, it was clear that the company was likely to gain 
in the immediate future by lower charges on its short-term 
debt, the Board having skilfully replaced maturing obligations 
by others on which the annual service was smaller. In addi- 
tion, it was also evident that the company was making a strong 
bid not merely for the maintenance of, but for an increase in, 
the popularity of its ships on the Atlantic service, important 
alterations being made in the three great vessels the 
* Aquitania,’ * Berengaria,’ and the * Mauretania,’ all calcu- 
lated to increase the comfort of passengers by those lines. 
The Report which has now been issued shows the material 
benefits which have resulted, the profit for the year being 
£660,000 as against £516,000, and the dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares has been increased from 6 to 7} per cent. 
A further £100,000 has been placed to Reserve. 

* * * * 


CaRMELITE Trust. 

For purposes of information, and not as an invitation to 
subscribe, particulars are now being published of the Carmelite 
Trust Limited. It was incorporated on January 24th 
last, and it is intended to confine the investments and 
operations of the company mainly to undertakings coming 
under the category of important newspaper producing and 
circulating organizations, and also to concerns engaged in the 
production of pulp and the manufacture of other require- 
ments needed on a large scale by the modern daily and weekly 
newspapers. It is in many respects an interesting under- 
taking, and not least as regards the composition of the Board, 
the Chairman, Mr. Henry Spence Horne, being also Chairman 
of the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation Limited, while 
another member of the Board is the well-known journalist, 
Sir John Foster Fraser. 

* * * * 
British ITALIAN BANKING. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, upon which, of 
course, Lloyds Bank, the National Provincial and the West- 
minster are represented, has presented a very satisfactory 
Report. The business itself expanded, the balance-sheet 
showing a total of £8,684,000 against £6,983,000. A great 
expansion in Acceptances is one explanation of the advance 
and profits have not risen quite in the same proportion. The 
dividend, however, is maintained at 6 per cent. and £25,000 
is again added to the Reserve, raising it to £225,000. At 
the annual meeting, held this week, an able address was given 
by the Chairman, Sir Felix Schuster, whose favourable 
remarks concerning Italian currency stabilization were read 
with keen interest in the City. In everything pertaining to 
International finance and to currency affairs, the views of 
Sir Felix still rank second to none, and by the many who 
are interested in the financial position in Italy Sir Felix 
Schuster’s remarks were studied with the closcsi attention. 


A. W. K, 


es, 


Report of the Competition 


THE competitors “Ethyl” and “ Betty” were the joing 
prize-winners of the Leap Year proposal of marriage com. 
petition, the report of which appeared in the Spectator of 
March 10th. As a further competition the Editor offered 
a prize of two guineas for the best refusal of cither of the 
prize-winning proposals. 

The entries refusing Betty's naive proposal were a little 
disappointing ; many of them sounded half-hearted, and in 
fact a few competitors waved the possilility of a prize aside 
and actually accepted the gallant Betty. But Ethyl was 
not treated so kindly. She was considered ** too dear,” too 
dangerous, her position too insecure. She was rejected with 
vigour and decision. Since readers may have forgotten her 
eloquent appeal, it is reprinted below :— 


* Leap Year Day, 19238. 
Dear Mr. Pratr,—For months have | waited for this blessed 
day, when I can uncork, and let my spirit flow with rmoaidenly 
propriety. Mr. Pratt, I feel I owe to you my whole being! You 
are the imspiration of mny existence, the radiator of my fame —the 
secret of my success! With a grateful heart I lay all at your feet, 
only asking that—when your spirit fails, or your energy tyres~ 
when your headlights are dipping, or your feed system choked— 
you will remember that whenever you need her and for all time 
Eruyt is here.” 
Here is the winning refusal :— 
“ Ernyt, in prose I've vainly tried to answer 
The sweet appeal of which your note is full: 
Easier in verse I find it, my entrancer, 
To seize the horns of metaphoric bull. 
Oh, if I could accept your uncorked spirit, 
We'd take the road together, fond and free. 
Spectators then could estimate your merit— 
But, darling Ethyl, this can never be. 


Some say you've poison in your composition— 
At least, ve heard it mentioned once or twice— 
Although to me your lovely disposition 

Is only marred by being such a price. 

In these hard days of licences and taxes 

My income is too small, and that is flat. 

Repine not but believe me that the fact is, 

You never, never can be Ethyl! Pratt.” 


Amongst many other amusing refusals, we have only space 
for the following :— 


“March Ist, 1928. 
Dear Ernyt,—You, who have so long pursued, overtook me 
yesterday. For a long time I have not been insensible to the spirit 
which has fired your every movement; and I feel the time has 
come to put before you my feelings on this matter. Believe me, 
Ethyl, no spark of affection ever runs through me when I come 
in contact with you. That motive power called love, as yet, makes 
my pulse beat no faster, makes my blood run no thinner. For 
my spirit is proud and selfish; to it I owe my energy; by it I 
can overcome all obstacles; and now on this high-road of life to 
which it has brought me I feel that a mixture, however rich, dear 
Ethyl, of two such spirits would bring nothing but eternal domestic 
combustion. And so I must unwillingly refuse your proposal, 

but 1 beg to remain, Always at your service, Mr. Pratt.” 


“April Ist, 1928. 
Dear Ernyt,—Neither your spirited letter nor your slim red figure 
which beckons to me from every corner has the least appeal to my 
tyred heart. The only one who can still the knock in my heart, 
the only one I would clutch to my bosom, the only one who can 
steer me to success is already installed as my partner in life and her 
name is ‘ Mrs. Pratt No. 1..—Yours (p)rattily, P.. Re. i." 


“ Dear Eruyt,—You little pet. You know you are dearer to me 
(and everyone else) than all my other pets. You are so lively and 
sO sensitive—for every time I look at you you seem to be blushing. 
Since I took to you we have got on splendidly together, and I should 
hate to have to give you up. But I may not have the final say. 
In the House of Commons—did you know, dear ?—they have been 
asking questions about you, and a daily paper is making inquiries 
into your past. They are saying that the way you went on in 
America was simply poisonous. What led you to lead such a life, 
Ethyl? Tf you can on!y clear your character, dear, you may feel 
sure my love for you will never dye.—Yours, Pratr.” 


“Dear Miss Pink,—I am sorry, but I have to look after number 
one.—Yours very sincerely, I. HuGHes-Prarr.” 


“Telegram from Mr. Pratt to Ethyl. 
Your ignition over advanced. Fails to spark though I thank 
you. 


A New Competition 


Tue editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best suggestions, 
in five hundred words, or less, on How to Keep Young. The 
closing date for this competition will be Friday, April 27th. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS 
ELECTRICAL COMPANY 








RECORD OUTPUT 





DIFFICULT MARKET CONDITION 





Tae annual general meeting of the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Co., Ltd., was held on March 16th at 4 Central Buildings, West- 
minster. Major-General Sir Philip A. M. Nash, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(the Chairman) presided. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
gaid that the profit for the year amounted to £254,748 as against 
§273,646 for 1926. After transferring £25,000 to general reserve, 
which would then stand at £550,000, the board proposed to pay 
dividends of 8 per cent. on the Eight per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares, and 6 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, leaving £99,676 
to be carried forward as against £98,052 brought in. 

There had been a record output of finished product from the 
company’s works during 1927, which showed that the works had 
been very fully occupied, but the result of this activity had been 
the making of a profit which was entirely inadequate to the volume 
of turnover. The year commenced with a very heavy order 
book, and the company obtained new orders practically equivalent 
to its output, and therefore they started 1928 witha very satisfactory 
accumulation of unexecuted orders of practically the same amount 
as a year ago. The present order book consisted of about equal 
proportions of home and export business. 


Conditions in the home market had for some time been what 
he would describe as subnormal, 7.e., the demand for heavy electrical 
plant had been below normal, principally owing to the hold-up of 
power-house development in the country, inevitable during the 
stages of consideration and discussion of the Electricity Supply 
Act, which came into force in the middle of last year. Under this 
Act the Central Electricity Board was set up charged with the 
task of preparing and bringing into operation what in a few words 
might be described as a national programme of development of 
electricity in Great Britain. Now that the Central Electricity 
Board was at work, the demand for heavy plant was bound to 
improve, but time must be allowed for this bedy to launch their 
schemes, and bring them into being. There were also indications 
of an increased demand for electrical plant from home industries, 
due to improved conditions. 


Severe Foreign Competition. 


The demand in the home market, which undoubtedly was 
developing, had unfortunately attracted increased and severe 
foreign competition, and there was no disguising the fact that 
during the year there had been a marked reduction in the average 
selling prices of electrical products in this country. This severe 
foreign competition not only had the effect of depressing selling 

rices in this country and diminishing what for some years had 
fe any case been inadequate profits in the industry, but it had 
another effect, which was equally serious, in that if continued it 
would reduce the ability of the British Electrical Manufacturers 
to obtain their proper share of the overseas market. 

Due to the Central Electricity Board's activities, and to the 
developments undertaken by the more progressive municipalities 
and power companies to meet the growing demand, the most highly 
developed plant was now being ealled for. British manufacturers 
who had had the enterprise in the past to develop this class of 
plant in face of world competition were now threatened with a loss 
of the result of such enterprise by foreign manufacturers selling 
this plant in Great Britain at what would appear to be dumping 
prices. Again, the British manufacturer, like this company, had 
to depend, in order to maintain an economic load in his factories, 
on obtaining at least 50 per cent. of it in the overseas market. Any 
additional handicap tended to reduce the volume of work obtained, 
and it was only by ensuring volume of work that the British manu- 
facturer could hope to keep production costs down. Speaking 
as a British manufacturer, therefore, ho saw no reason to expect 
any improvement in export prices, but he felt they were threatened 
with a further period of reducing home prices. 

While the company was never in its history stronger in personnel, 
facilities, or effort, with its workshops well occupied, and signs 
of a developing demand for its product, there was at present an 
entirely inadequate profit in prospect. It was with these considera- 
tions in mind that the board had recommended the payment of a 
reduced dividend on the Ordinary shares, whilst further strengthen- 
ing the resources of the company. The best way to meet this 
condition of excessive competition was by reducing selling prices, 
but this obviously could only be made possible by a corresponding 
reduction in working expenses. It was only by co-operation that 
the company and the industry could most successfully solve the 
problem by which they wanted larger turnover, lower selling prices, 
and a greater profit. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 





Tue forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of The Employers? 
Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., was held on March 2sth, 
at Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 

Col. Sir Edward Ward, Bt., G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.V.O. (the 
Chairman) said that the expectations of a year ago as to the future 
had been fully realised in the accounts now submitted, and they 
were able to transfer from their underwriting a credit balance of 
£343,505, compared with £241,619 a year ago. In view of the 
adverse suggestions which had been made that they should cut down 
their American business—-with which the Board had been in na 
way in agreement—he was glad to say that the bulk of t} im- 
provement was derived from their American business, and that while 
they had in 1927 realized a substantial profit on that business, they 
looked forward with confidence to a further increase on that profit 
in 1928, . 

The fire account was exceedingly satisfactory. The net premiums 
showed an increase of £4,194, and they were able to transfer £64,482 
to profit and loss, compared with £46,489 a year ago. The growth of 
premium was not Jarge, but he thought it satisfactory that they 
were able to show an increase at all in face of depressed trate 
intensified competition. 

The accident account showed an increase in premium of £1: 








{ 








00 


but resulted in a loss of £6,154, owing to an abnormal series of fatal 
accidents in the personal accident section and to two large sickness 
insurance schemes which had turned out 
no longer on the books, 

With regard to the general account, that showed a very large 
increase of premium, and included a large part of the American 


unsatisiactory and were 


business. In workmen’s compensation an adverse result had been 
experienced, mainly because of political conditions in the Province 
of Quebec. With regard to the Associated Companies, he was glad 
to report a very considerable improvement in the result of the 
operations of the two American companies. In the “ Employers’ 
Fire ’ there was a small underwriting profit, and, while the American 
Employers’ did not yet show a profit, he was quite hopeful! that, 


with the operations of 1928, and with the reorganization that had 
taken place, they would not have to draw on the reserve in the 


current year. 

After stating that he thought they could congratulate themselves 
upon the purchase a few years ago of the shares of the Clerical, 
Medical and General, he went on to deal with the Merchants’ 
Marine, which company, he said, had involved them in a heavy 
loss. That loss, to the extent of £750,000, they had already faced 
and practically wiped out of the balance-sheet. He did not 
to enter into an elaboration of the position of Marine Insurance. 
When the disastrous position began to declare itself the decision 


propose 





at which they had to arrive was not an easy one, but they had felt 
that they should carry on the company notwithstanding the 
thoroughly unsatisfactory showing of the 1927 account The 
Merchants’ Marine Company was identified in many parts of the 
world with the Corporation. It was transacting in its own name a 


small but growing business in other line Marine Insurance at 
a profit. The larger proportion of its business was huil under- 


writing. The directors of the C« rporation had decided to continue 


than 


their guarantee of the policies issued by the Merchants’ Marine and, 
even if it should require a substantial portion of the uncalled 
liability on the Merchants’ Marine shares, that could he eL 


without serious permanent effect on the Corporation’s position. 
The shares of the Employers’ Fire Com | 
figure than in the previous balance-sheet, 


any stood at 
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ployers’ appeared under their own name for thie first fore 
leaving the matter of investments, he would like to call attention 
to the great appreciation in value which they showed. Omitting 


the values placed on the Associated Companies and thei tice 
buildings, the Corporation’s investments in so-valied Stock Exchange 





securities showed a market value, after deducting the accrued 
interest, at £155,477 more than they took credit for in the balance- 
sheet, and, when they realised that all thoze investments were of 


the Trustee Security class or of a similar class, he thought 
holders would say that that was a matter of which they might 
justly be proud. 


The Chairman concluded by paying a tribute to the work of the 
officials and staff. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a 


dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, making 4s. per share, free of tax, was 
declared. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1855.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital na . és £4,! ) 
Reserve Fund = ids exe , . £3,8 ) 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors unde: £4,! ) 





Letters of Credit and Drafts are a £ ty 
description is transacted through tI us 1c =Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed peric reccived, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


THE EASTERN BANK, LIMITED 


Tue eighteenth annual general meeting of shareholders of the 
Eastern Bank, Ltd., was held on March 22, at the office of the Bank, 

2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C., Mr. J. 5. Haskell (Chairman 
of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the Bank had had another satisfactory year, and the 
profits were up to the average of recent years, though not so high as 
they should wish to see them. During the first quarter of the period 
with which the accounts dealt there were hopeful indications of a 
general trade revival, especially in view of the large cotton crop in 
the United States and the cheapening of the commodity. But the 
low level of prices was of short duration, and the sharp advance to 
over 10d. a Ib. caused importers of Manchester goods to hold back 
stock. The financial crisis in Japan also had an adverse effect on 
its imports of Indian cotton, and the China market had not been at 
all hopeful. On the contrary, instead of taking considerable quan- 
tities of cotton yarn from India, as was the case in former years, 
China imported only to the value of Rs. 750,000, against over 
Rs. 113 lacs in 1926, and exported to India a very large amount of 
yarn of their own manufacture, totalling eleven million pounds in 
weight. The Indian Cotton Mills had not done well, and the situa- 
tion there was very difficult, but in spite of this it was reported that 
eight new mills were projected in districts adjacent to Bombay, 
which showed that there was still a belief in the future of the indus- 
try. The crops had been generally good, but particularly that of 
jute, and the Calcutta mills were running on profitable lines. 

The outstanding feature of the year was the fixing of the rupee 
at a statutory rate of Is. 6d., thus setting at rest the uncertainties 
which for some time had exercised a restraining influence on trade. 
This stabilisation on a gold standard basis was bound to have a 
beneficial effect. At this point he wished to pay his tribute to the 
great services rendered to India by Sir Basil Blackett, who was 
shortly to vacate office as Finance Minister. The total exports from 
Lancashire of piece goods and yarns had been in excess of those of 
last year, but were still only a little more than half of those in the 
pre-War year, 1913. There was thus a considerable lee-way to be 
made up. 

With regard to the operations of the bank itself, there was a profit 
of £160,351, and the directors now recommended a final dividend of 
5s. per share, which, with the interim dividend, was equal to 9 per 
cent. for the whole year. As to the future, having experienced 
seven lean years it was not unreasonable to hope that better times 
were ahead. There were many indications of improving trade in 
this country which was bound to spread itself to the East. 

Sir James Leigh-Wood, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. (deputy Chairman), 
seconded the motion, which was agreed to unanimously. 











The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, ard costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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NEW SILK from LIBERTYs 
WANDEL SILK 
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ALL TRAVEL MATTERS. 
Major W. T. BLAKE, Ltd., 
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